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Handsome roofs at low cost 


A handsome house and thrifty looking out-buildings are 
as much an asset to the farmer as a good suit of clothes is 
to the business man. 

Barrett Everlastic Roofings enable you to have, at low 
cost, handsome and serviceable roofs‘on all the steep-roofed 


buildings around the farm—the house, garage, stables, 
sheds, pens, silos, etc. 

Everlastic Roofings are made in shingle form (both sep- 
arate-and in strips of four) and in rolls. They are made 
of high-grade materials and backed by the great Barrett 
Company with 60 years’ experience in the roofing business. 

Except the popular “Rubber” roofing, they are all faced 
«‘with a coating of crushed slate in natural color, red or green, 
making them not only serviceable 
and fire-resisting, but artistic 
enough for the finest home. 

-The Everlastic ‘line includes — 











Mouern farm group with inside entrances to 
the buildings. Illustration shows them roofed 
with red Everlastic Multi-Shingles (4 in D, 


Everlastic “‘Rubber’’ Roofing 


A recognized standard among “rubber’’ roofings. Famous for 
its durability. Made of the best water-proofing materials, it 
insures dry, comfortable buildings under all weather conditions, 
Nail§ and cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


A high-grade roll roofing, surfaced with genuine crushed slate in retl 
or green. Never needs painting. Colors are permanent. Hand- 
some enough for a home, economical‘enough for a barn or garage. 
Combines real protection against fire with beauty. Nails and 
cement with each roll. , 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles—(4 Shingles in One) 


Made of high-grade felt thoroughly water-proofed and surfaced 
with crushed slate in natural colors, either red or green. Laid in 
strips of four shingles in one at a far less cost in labor and time than 
for wooden shingles. Gives you a roof of artistic beauty worthy 
of the finest buildings, and one that resists fire and weather. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles 


Made of the same durable slate-surfaced (red or green) material as 
Everlastic Multi-Shingles but cut into individual shingles, 8x1234 
inches. Laid like wooden shingles but cost less per year of service. 
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Model chicken house and (at right), an up-to-date Mot 
house, both covered with Everiastic “Rubber” Roofin 
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OME years ago 
S Dr. J.:A. Lint- 
ner made a list 
of three hundred 
and fifty-six species 
of insects that are 
injurious to the ap- 
ple. Many of these 
insects, in fact the 
majority, are not im- 
portant. Probably 
oe the really serious 
pests of the apple may almost be counted 
on the fingers of one’s two hands. They 
ay be named in about. the following 
der of injuriousness at the present time, 
considering the United States as a whole: 
dling moth, round-headed borer, woolly 
aphis, rosy aphis, apple leaf aphis, san 
jose scale, bud moth, spring canker-worm, 
ree tent-caterpillar, plum curculio, 

f borer, and apple maggot. 
The codling moth is uhdoubtedly the 
ys injurious insect pest of the apple. 
occurs in every state in the union in 
Which apples are grown and has been 
estimated to cause an annual loss of over 





$16,000,000 to the growers of this coun- : 


HA About one week after the petals 
from the apple blossoms, the ma- 
jority of the small grayish moths appear 
and soon begin to lay their milk- 
white on the leaves and sometimes 
on the branches and young apples. The 
larger ol of the larvae from these eggs 
enter the apple through the calyx end and 

about 30 days in the apple. In New 
York there is a partial second brood of 
Worms” that appear during the last 
week of July or first week of August. 

larvae enter the apple more fre- 
quently through the sides of the fruit and 

spend about three weeks _in the 


Control of the Codling Moth 


~ The codling moth is controlled by 
Spraying with arsenate of lead, 4 or 5 
Ponds to 100 gallons of water, as soon 
a the majority of the petals have fallen. 


is the most important spray for this - 
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should be done very thoro: ° 
Wi growers prefer to ae 
ication of poison about three 
the first, taking pains to pro- 

7 spray to coat the leaves 

; to the codling moth th 

ue-tree borer is fered the 


wet athe "apple, The 
nite-lined beetle deposits its 


By Glenn W. Herrick 


Professor of Economic Entomology at Cornell University 


eggs in crevices cut in the bark on the 
trunk of the tree in May and June and 
even later. The grubs hatching from these 


eggs bore beneath the bark, and as they ° 


grow older tunnel deeper and deeper into 
the wood. They usually work near the 
ground. and often ruin trees, especially 
young ones. In New York, the insect 
probably has a three-year life cycle, but 
farther south the grubs may mature 
during the second summer, thus com- 
pleting the life cycle in two years. This 
pest is worse in orchards that are grown 














Spray for the Aphids:When They are Clustered 
on the Opening Buds 


up to grass and weeds. Therefore, clean 
culture is a fine preventive measure. 
The surest method of control is to cut the 
borers out by hand with a sharp chisel. 
The wounds should be given a coat of 
gas tar to prevent the entrance of fungi. 
Wrappings of newspaper extending about 
two feet up the trunk of the tree and tied 
on with cord which will yield or break 
with the growth of the tree, are said to 
give excellent protection from the borer. 
The papers should be put in place early 


in May. - ? 
Facts About Aphis 


The rosy aphis and the apple-leaf 
aphis are apple pests much dreaded by the 
rower. ach of these aphids in the 
all lays its tiny black, shining eggs on 
the branches of the apple where they re- 
main until spring. As the buds begin to 
swell and show signs of opening, the 
eggs hatch and the young lice cluster on 
the opening buds. The rosy apple aphis 
is purplish-brown in color and usually 
covered with a white mealy substance 
(wax). At ‘least three generations are 
produced on the apple. me of the in- 
dividuals of the third generation and 
probably all of the fourth generation are 
winged and fly from the —_— to the 
broad-leaved and narrow-leaved plantain 


where the summer is. spent, the aphids - 





The Codling Moth, 24,Times Its Natural Size 


‘ 


returning to the apple in the fall and de- 
positing their eggs, thus completing the 
cycle. 
apple the whole year and is probably 
the worst pest of the two species. These 
aphids stunt the succulent growth of 
a pps curl the leaves, and deform the 
ruit. 

They are best controlled by spraying 
with nicotine-sulphate, 34 of a pint to 100 
gallons of water, to which 4 or 5 pounds 
of soap have been added. The applica- 
tion should be made just as the buds are 
breaking, for at this time the young 
nymphs which are clustered on the buds 
are easily killed. 


Bud Moth is Destructive 


The. bud moth is widely distributed in 
the northern part of the United States 
from Massachusetts to Oregon and is a 
destructive pest of the apple. The adult 
is a small, dark, ash-gray moth with a 
broad, cream-white band across the mid- 
dle of each fore wing. 

The partly grown, browh larvae pass 
the winter in silken cases placed near a 
bud or under a scale of bark. In the 
spring these tiny caterpillars become 
active and begin to eat into the swell- 
ing buds. As the buds develop the larvae 
tie the leaves together and live inside 
the tangle mass where they finally 
change to pupae during the month of 
June. In about 10 days the moths ap- 
pear and lay their tiny eggs on the under 
sides of the leaves. In 7 to 10 days the 
eggs hatch and the young caterpillars 
eat off the epidermis of the leaves so 
that only a network of veins is left. In 
August and September the partly grown 
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The Bud Moth, 5 Times Its Natural Size 
(H. H. K.) 


larvae migrate to the branches and pass 
the winter in their silken cases; ready to 
attack the buds again in spring. 

In cases of serious infestation, the 
trees should be sprayed with arsenate of 
lead, 2 pounds to 50 gallons of water, as 
the flower clusters begin to appear; 
repeat just before the blossoms open. 
If these two applications are followed by 
the first codling moth spray after the 
petals fall, the insect should be fairly 
effectively checked. 


San Jose Scale Is Decreasing 


The san jose scale, formerly considered 
one of the worst fruit pests in this country, 
is apparently on the wane, at least in the 
east. Parasites, short season, and perha 
other factors, have contributed to the 
decline of this insect in New York state. 
It is not yet, by any means, a pest to be 

or overlooked and should still 
be fought with persistence if present in 
an orchard. The insects pass the winter 


The apple leaf-aphis lives on the, 


in a partly grown condition beneath 
tiny, circular, black scales on the branches 
of the trees. In thé spring they become 
full grown, and in a normal season a genera- 
tion is produced in about fifty days. In 
long, warm seasons there may be three 
broods in New York state while in cool, 
short summers not more than two gen- 
erations may be produced. 





. February or early March. 











The San Jose Scale on Pear 


The universal spray mixture for this 
insect is lime-sulphur,, 1 gallon to 8 
gallons of water, when it tests about 32° 
Baume. It may be applied in fall or 
spring and in cases of bad infestation 
should be applied at both of these periods. 

The spring canker-worm is a widel 
distributed pest of the apple, and al- 
though not now as serious in New York 
state as formerly, it should be watched. 
The females are wingless and must crawl 
up the trees in order to deposit their eggs. 
. Consequently they may be caught in 
large numbers by banding the trunks 
of trees with tanglefoot. The tangle- 
foot should. be spread on a band of tarred 
or other heavy paper tied around the 
trunk with all of the cracks and crevices 


| in the bark beneath filled with cotton. 


These bands should be applied late in 
In addition 
the caterpillars may be killed while young 
by spraying infested trees with arsenate 
of lead, 5 or 6 pounds to 100 gallons of 
water. Thorough cultivation of infested - 
orchards in August and September de- 
stroys the pupae. 

The apple-tree tent-caterpillar often 
occurs in large numbers over wide areas 
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and defoliates the apple trees if spraying 
is neglected.' The eggs are deposited 
during the last of June or first of July 














The Roundheaded Apple-Tree Borer (M. V. S.) 
in ring-like masses encircling the smaller 


branches. They do not hatch until the 
following spring just as the buds are 


Spring Cankerworms 


swelling. The young caterpillars attack 
the buds and soon build silken, tentAike 
nests in the crotches of the branches. 
Infested trees should be sprayed while 
the larvae are young with arsenate of 
lead, and the application should be re- 
peated in a few days if necessary. ‘The 
egg-rings may be collected during the 
fall, winter, and spring and destroyed. 
Wild cherries and seedling apple trees 
along fence rows and in neglected places 
should be destroyed because they serve 
simply as breeding places for these pests. 

The apple maggot is a native insect 
that originally fed on thorn apples. 
The small, white maggots tunnel through 
the flesh of the apple and finally cause 
decay and total ruin of the fruit. The 
flies have a habit of sipping food from 
the surface of the leaves and fruit and 
eo 4 be poisoned by spraying the trees 
with a sweetened poison mixture composed 
of 2 pounds of arsenate of lead and a en 
of water. For summer and early fall ap- 
ples the first application should be made 
in early July and repeated’ once or twice 
if the infestation the previous year has 
been serious, or if rain has closely followed 


Tents of the Apple-Tree-Tent-Caterpillars on 
Wild Cherry 


Summary of the Time and Materials Used in Spraying an Apple Orchard : 


American’ Fruit Gr 








TIME 


MATERIAL 





Before buds start 


DorMANT © 
Lime-sulphur 1 to 8 





When leaves of blos- 
som buds are out 
\Yy- inch 


cation. 


Detayep DorMANT 
Lime-sulphur 1 to 8 
‘Black leaf 40"’ 34 pt. in 100 gals, 
(Arsenate of lead 5-6 Ibs. in 100 gals.) 
(If this spray is applied it will not be nec- 
essary to make the ‘‘dormant’”’ appli- 


Aphis 





When. blossoms show 
pink 


B.iossom-Pink 
Lime-sulphur 1 to 40 
Arsenate of lead 5-6 Ibs. in 100 gals. 

(‘Black leaf 40” 1 pt. in 100 gals.) 





When the last of the 
petals are falling 


CaLyx 
Lime-sulphur 1 to 40 
Arsenate of lead 5-6 Ibs..in 100 gals. 
(‘‘Black leaf 40”’ 1 pt. in 100 gals.) 


Scab 





To be determined by 
weather conditions 
and control of scab 





LATER SPRAYS 


Lime-sulphur 1 to 40 
Arsenate of lead 5-6 Ibs. in 100 gals. 


Scab 








the first application and has washed it off. 
Thorough and clean cultivation of neg- 
lected and badly infested orchards seems 
to aid in checking the pest. 


Circulio Causes Much Injury 


The plum curculio is an old offender 
in scarring and deforming apples. Fruits 
punctured early in the season are liable 
to drop, but if they remain on the trees they 
often become knotty and deformed. It 
injures the apples by making crescent- 
shaped egg scars on the fruit, which, as the 
apple grows, gradually expand and develop 
into characteristic} shield-shaped, rus- 
seted scars. In addition to this the cur- 
culios feed on the fruit making circular, 
shallow cavities in the sides of the apples. 
Often, especially late in the season, these 
pits become deepened and enlarged, and 
the orifice of each becomes surrounded 
with a narrow black ring of skin. 

In preventing ravages of the plum 
eurculio, it is important to practice clean 
cultivation of the orchard, to clean up 
all hedgerows in the vicinity, and to 
prune the trees judiciously to admit 
sunlight, for sunlight and heat are de- 
structive to the grubs of this insect. In 


addition, thorough applications of arseni- : 


cal mixtures, especially the first and sec- 
ond codling moth sprays, are perhaps the 
most important means of prevention. 


The applications should be 
thorough, careful manner. 





made jn , 


a 


Scale, blister mite 


eget 


Codling moth, auld 
other caterpillar ” 


FOR WHAD 


Scale, blister mas: 


(Leaf roller, gage Mee 
bearers om ont 
Codling moth. 


(Bright. apple req. 
bug) : 


by 


Miss Elizabeth Bass, who ran 4 ae 
teria before going to France as a canta 
worker, has the, so far as we know, 
rivaled record of turning out 5,000 doug 


nuts per day 


single handed. With 


ants it is said she can produce 80,00), | 
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Work of the Plum Curculio in Se o 
Deforming an Apple (H. H. K. 


Why Not Have a Blueberry Patch? 


By M. T. Bly, New York 


strawberries. The acid produces an 
eruptive disease sometimes called 
strawberry rash. Other folks cannot eat 
blackberries. The hard seeds bring on in- 
testinal troubles. The blueberry has nei- 
ther an excess of acid nor a plethora of hard 
seeds. What is more healthful or palatable 
than a service of fresh picked blueberries 
with cream? The plant is not indigenous 
in all localities however. Fruit which has 
been roughly stripped from the bushes b 
the market picker and comes littered wit 
leaves and twigs, crushed and decayed 
berries, besides the dust of a journey, is 
not inviting. 
Every home den can have its blue- 
bushes. ey will prove a delight 
to the eye as well as a joy to the palate. 
While one cannot write his nurseryman: 
“Please send me ten of your Excelsior 
blueberry plants for which I enclose one- 
fifty,”’ there are ways of securing them even 
ae they do not abound in ones own 
t 4 


To are folks who cannot eat 


y. 
Experimental work in domesticating the 
wild plant, which was begun by the de- 
partment of agriculture some fifteen years 
ago, has been continued by private indi- 
viduals. Commencing with selected wild 
plants, cross pollenization has been prac- 
ticed until tested and named varieties have 
resulted. They produce berries nearly an 
inch in circumference. They are cata- 
logued at $25.00 per plant, two for $45.00. 
: esate as the average home gardener 
is not likely to take advantage of the dis- 
count by ordering in quantity, we will dis- 
miss that source of supply and suggest 
one more economical. Offer a prize to the 
boy’or girl who finds the biggest blueberry 
and tagthe bush. Keep on tagging bushes, 
especially those which are prolific bearers. 


If the plant is not common to your locality, 
there are parties who make a business of 
colleeting wild plants for sale. These 
plants are not likely to have been selected 
by reason of their fruiting «qualities, but 
they may have been transplanted to nurs- 
ery rows and ‘received cultivation for a 
season ortwo. Their root system will thus 
be superior to that of the plant taken from 
the wild blueberry patch. 


Blueberries Need Special Soil 


I have had good success in transplantin 
blueberry plants in the fall. The groun 
where they are to be set must be especially 
prepared for them. — I trust that this detail 
will not discourage anyone who loves the 
fruit. They might just as well be planted 
in the middle of the road as in the soil of 
the average garden. They are not yet 
domesticated. They require an acid, peaty 
soil like that of their native haunts. Dig a 
trench eighteen inches deep and two feet 
wide and fill it with sandy surface soil from 
the woods. In my own experiments I have 
used soil from woods where the timber was 
oak and chestnut. Scrape it into piles 
with a hoe, gathering only an inch or two 
of the surface and taking along the partly 
decayed leaves. Dig the — bushes 
carefully and cut the tops back severely. 

It is a rude shock to a wild, fruiting 
plant to take it from the place where it has 
passed its life in its natural environment 
and carry it out to civilization—like trans- 
porting a Rocky Mountain Indian from 
his native fastness,and setting him.down 
amid strangers at Forty-second Street and 
Broadway. But the plant is so hardy that 


I have known them to fruit the first season 
after transplanting. They . should be 
deeply mulched with partly decayed léaves. 
This will provide the moisture which they 
crave and to which they have been accus- 
tomed. The leaf mulch is best, because it 
is all the time providing the acid peat and, 
if the mulch is renewed sufficiently and is 
thick enough, no: cultivation whatever 
need be given. 

There are three varieties commonly 
growing wild in the north United States 
and Canada. Botanically, they are Vac- 
cinium Pennsylvanicum or dwarf blue- 
berry; Vaccinium Vacillans or low. blue- 
berry and Vaccinium Corymbosum, the 
common swamp blueberry. I have had 
good success in transplanting ~the last 
named variety, but because it is called the 
swamp blueberry and grows wild in boggy 
places, it doesn’t follow that it should be 
transplanted to low or wet locations. The 
better practice is to put it in well drained 
ground and provide moisture by the leaf 
mulch, intensive ‘cultivation or overhead 
pap cree This variety frequently attains 
a height of ten feet and requires room to 
expand. The plants should therefore be 
set five feet apart in the row and the rows 
should be eight feet apart. If they receive 
an occasional dressing from the barnyard 
they will lustily fill all the space allotted 
to them. 

The practice of blueberry culture is easy 
if the practitioner will only observe the 
habits of the plant in its wild state and en- 
deavor to reproduce the wild conditions. 
In a blueberry swamp one does not* find 
the bushes doing their best in standing 


water, but on a mound or stump top, 9 
the islands fringing the north shor! 
Georgian Bay they are found fruiting# 
abundantly as to give a blue tinge tm 
landseape, and it is only six inches @@ 
solid rock. The roots however, are jm 


tected from the direct rays of the sum# 


SE 


moisture is provided by a thick caf] 
moss and leayes. ie: 
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Special Peach Crop Report for May, 1919 


ee 
ak BUREAU of Crop Estimates 
“eyes its first quantative forecast 
"a the strictly commercial peach 
ton for the United States based 
Hie condition of the crop on May 1. 
serial estimates include both carlot 
vores movement of peaches. During 
oath of April damaging frosts and 
“shave materially reduced the pros- 
op a large crop in a number of im- 
i peach growing sections. The 
m States show small decline in 
tin over the April report while 
um States suffered severely from 
» weather. The drop in the 


fs which escaped may be greater 

-gowers anticipate and it is possible 

viher decline may be noted. More 

bu % being given orchards in all the 
) ial peach growing sections than 
Scab  “Miyfelore so that the quality of the crop 
Jodling moth Miuldbe good. f 
er cal  Beprospects on May 1 indicated a total 
; 7 United States of 32,719,000 

‘ils as compared with the finai esti- 


be made jn gli of 20,578,000 bushels for 1918, or 
= over the light crop of last 
=. ne Attention is called to the fact that 
ho ran a @ ‘atimates are still of a temporary 
jaune, due to the fact that weather con- 
«may further reduce the crop. 


Southern States 


—The Georgia crop is develop- 

er than early reports indicated. 

t prospect indicates 76% of a 

mop, which will approximate 7,000 

5500 of which will be produced in 
south of Atlanta. 

e commercial production in 

ear promises to exceed the 

18 which was estimated at 

More orchards are being 

lan ever before and growing 

are the best for several years. 

8 was reported in some impor- 

s during the past month. 

"movement for the state will 

11,600 cares. 

The crop in Arkansas this 

‘be the largest since 1915. A 

sin has occurred in the-last 

, 80 that the normal produc- 

state has been materially re- 

a, Johnson, the leading county in 

» Ark River peach section is esti- 

ted at 77% of a crop, or a probable 

ot production of over 600 cars. The 

d” District, centering in Pike 

© aga to move 1,500 cars of 

ches ear. Frost in northwest 

a during April further reduced 

is in that section. The total 

movement for the state will approxi- 

19,000 cars as compared with actual 

it of less than 200 cars in 1918. 


—No change is noted in 

Min Oklahoma. Growing con- 

A commercial 

be expected 

fed with less than 200 cars 
year. 

i—The Koshkonong District in 

uffered some loss by frosts in 

district produces over 73% of 

tial crop of this state. The 

— this district will be less 


The commercial crop of 

ill be better than last year, 

timated carlot movement of 
ly 200 cars. 

MA—Escambia County, which 

% of the state’s crop, will ship 

“Peaches this year as last, or 
y 200 cars. 


Northern States 


New Yorx—The commerical 
York is fully 20% less than 

nt indications are for a crop 
Pproximating 6,000 cars as 
i 1,100 cars last year and 


) tars in 1917. Wayne County 


z condition of any of 
iM peach producing counties. 
fe Weather of April 25 and 26 
‘Mid little damage although the 
may not yet be apparent. 


e acreage in Ottawa, the 
s county of Ohio, was reduced 
the winter of 1917-18. The 
@age gives promise of an 

_ The cold wave of April 24, 
did very little 


ren 


By Bureau of Crop Estimates, Washington, D.C. 


damage to the crop. Present indications 
that a movement of around 1,800 cars 
may be expected from this district. 


MICHIGAN—The severe freezing weather 
of April 24, 25 and 26 caused a heavy 
loss in Berrien County which produces 
nearly one-half of the peach crop of the 
state. Cold rains during the blooming 
period may cause further loss. Estimate 
that 150 cars will move from this county. 
Other counties in the peach belt were 
not so far advanced and apparently 
escaped serious damage from the freeze. 


INDIANA—The Indiana crop ‘was nearly 
wiped out by freezing weather the last 
part of April. Only a very small produc- 
tion is in prospect in the extreme southern 
counties of the state. 


ILLINoIs—The Illinois crop was badly 
damaged by freezes late in the month. 
Union County in the extreme southern 
part of the state seemed to escape with 


DELAWARE—The peach in@ystry in 
Delaware again promises to assume con- 
siderable commercial importance with 
prospects for 90% of a full crop or a pro- 
duction of 270,000 bushels this year. : 


PENNSYLVANIA—The condition of the 
crop in Pennsylvania remains the same 
as for April, or 75% of a full crop. The 
principal producing counties are Adams 
and Franklin. 

ViIRGINIA—Reports from the Shenan- 
doah Valley and Piedmont sections show 
thd#t the condition of the crop is of a 
spotted nature. The region around 
Roanoke has a good crop. ‘The condition 
figure for the state shows a slight decrease 
over last month. 


Western States 


Latest reports from the Western States 
indicate that the critical season has been 
successfully passed. Present prospects 
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*Attention is called to the fact that approximately 88% of California peach crop is 


either canned or dried. 


least damage and will ship approximately 
300 cars out of a total estimated move- 
ment for the state of 400 cars. 


New ENGLAND — Although of small 
commercial importance shows “geo a 
high condition figure. The cold weather 
of April does not seem to have affected 
the fruit to a large extent. This section 
will produce about 194,000 bushels as 
compared with practically nil for 1918. 


MippLeE ATLANTIC STATES—Most or- 
chards in the Middle Atlantic States sur- 
vived the freezing weather of last month. 
These states show a production for 1919 of 
3,283,000 bushels as compared with a crop 
of 1,694,000 bushels for 1918, or an in- 
crease of 94%. 


WEsT ViRGINIA—The upper Potomac 
District promises to ship about 1,700 cars 
as compared with 1,100 last year. The 
increase is principally about Romney, 
W. Va. The acreage in this-territory has 
decreased enormously in the past five 
years, but present acreage is well taken 
care of. 


MARLYAND—Maryland promises to ship 
about 1,400 cars as compared with little 
over 300 cars last year. Some frost dam- 
age is reported for eastern Maryland. 
Washington County (the heaviest pro- 
ducing county) indicates a large crop, 
particularly around Smithsburg. 


New Jersey—Peach production in 
New Jersey this year promises to be an 
important factor in the commercial 
market. Indications are for practically a 
full crop or ‘from 1,700 to 1,800 cars. 
Heavy production centers particularly in 
counties tributary to Philadelphia. 


are for a record crop throughout the west 
generally. 


CALIFORNIA—Frost damage is reported 
past in all the leading peach counties of 
California. 
followed a heavy bloom. Practically a 
full crop is forecasted, based on conditions 
May 1. Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Valleys promise bumper crops and the 
state as a whole will probably produce its 
largest peach crop. The estimated yield 
of 15,676,000 bushels this year shows an 
increase of 4,013,000 bushels over the 
crop of 1918. 


CoLoraADO—The Western Slope has 
even brighter prospects than one month 
ago when 75% of a crop was reported as 
against 82% for this month. Growers feel 
that frost danger has passed and report 
high condition for both Mesa and Delta 
Counties. Palisades in Mesa County will 


ship from 900 to’1,000 cars or about the. 


same as last year. Delta County with a 
probable movement of 450 cars will ship 
twice as many as last year. 


WASHINGTON—The Yakima Valley suf- 
fered from frost during April, but damage 
was not as heavy as indicated in earlier 
reports. This district will probably ship 
between 2,000 and 2,500 cars as compared 
with a movement of about one-third that 
amount in 1918. The Yakima V is 
about one week ahead of same date 
season. The Wenatchee Valley escaped 
frost injury and will probably ship about 
850 cars. Conditions are slightly better 
than last year. The a for Washington 
for this year is estimated at 85% as com- 
pared with 28%, the final estimate of the 
1918 crop, an increase of 1,032,000 bushels. 


Excellent growing conditions 


UtaH—The leading peach districts of 
Provo in Utah County, Brigham City in 
Box Elder County, and Ogden in Weber 
County, all have excellent prospects. 
The movement from both Brigham City 
and Ogden Districts is estimated at over 
225 cars each. Provo will probably ship 
between 400 and 500 cars. 


IDAHO—No loss has been reported thus 
far in Idaho and the productidn for 1919 
is.estimated at 95% of a crop. The total 
movement will approximate 350 cars as 
compared with a light crop in 1918 with a 
movement. of less than 100 cars. Most 
of the shipments will come from Emmett 
District in Gem County and from Council 
District in Adams County. 


OREGON—Reports on May 1 indicate no 
change in prospects for excellent crop in 
both Milton Freewater and Rogue River 
Valley Districts.as compared with last 
month: Total carlot movement small. 


_ NEw Mexico—The Farmington sec- 
tion which produces normally about 60% 
of New Mexico’s crop is a total failure this 
year. Other sections which are unim- 
portant report fair to good prospects. 

Fruit Crop Specialists, 
J. C. Folger, Western States, 
S. M. Thomson, Eastern States, 
J. R. Duncan, Central States. 
Leon M. Estabrook, Chief*of Bureau. 


THE ORCHARD GARDENER 
By Lillian Trott, Maine 


A canny fruiterer plants a fringe of white 
mulberries all around his small fruit patch, 
to feed the birds on. Birds are imperative 
wherever fruits are grown, to keep down 
insect. life, and mulberries are cheaper for 
their diet than are cherries—to the cherry 
specialist. Invest in the common, cheap 
Russian mulberry, and grow from plants 
instead of waiting for seeds to start. 

For mulching strawberries, straw will 
suffice if not allowed to mat over them in 
compact form. Toss lightly over the 
plants, rather than smother them. There 
is no mulch superior to spruce or fir boughs, 
as it protects them from alternate thawing 
and freezing, and prevents ice from settling 
around them. On the other hand, any 
mulch that forms a snug mat, holds the 





ice. 

Of the thirty odd honey plants common 
to the length and breadth of our country at 
large, only half a dozen are valuable to 
northeastern bee keepers: , Goldenrod, 
raspberry, fire-weed, fruit. bloom, and the 
clovers, both red and white. Sweet clover, 
while important in limestone soils, does not 
favor New England clays so well, and buck- 
wheat, furnishing a feast for honey makers, 
is not a favorite crop with North Atlantic 
States. Wild raspberries, which grow in 
profusion even in Northern Maine, furnish 
much nectar.. Pollen plants, from rose to 
anemone, are half the number of nectar 
plants in the universal area, and furnish 
no honey. 

Gooseberries have few enemies other 
than worms, which spraying will scatter. 
Spring-bearing varieties are most reliable 
for the main line. And the Oregon is a 


-safe brand. This variety holds its early 


green color even when ripe. 

When orchard spraying has deen post- 
poned by a late season or other causes, and 
time is at a premium, dust spraying fills 
the need, in regard to worms and similar 
pests. But to control scale, adhere to 
fluids, even though they make extrava- 
gant demands on time and toil. Lice, too, 
yield to liquid sprays more readily than 
to dust. 

Corn land offers a fertile field for sun- 
flowers. They call for care somewhat 
similar to that given corn, can be sown 
with the planter, and unmixed seed gives 
an even growth and uncut profits. A 
drouth can be guarded against by — 
up a dust mulch. A black seed is favo 

by certain growers, as its shape makes it 

ost immune to bird attacks. 

Plant trees and shrubs in newly dug 
pits, without fertilizer. The compost or 
other manure may be applied to the sur- 
face, as a sort of mulch. Pits excavated 
the previous season, or filled with offal at 
any time, are not advisable. 

cIntosh apples are reliable bear- 
ers, and they prove er than some close 
rivals when such a winter as that of 1917— 
1918 strikes. But by all means plant a 
windbreak. 
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HAT varieties of apple, cherry, 

plum, pear and crab do you con- 

sider best for Onieda County, Wis- 
consin? Would also like advice concerning 
pruning “of these trees. Would the modi- 
fied leader type be good for apple, cherry, 
plum and pear?—J. D., Wisconsin. 

A. We recommend the following vari- 
eties for your-selection: Apples—Duchess, 
Wealthy and Early Melon. Cherry— 
English Morrello and Montmorency. 
Plum—tTerry, Surprise, Omaha and Han- 
sen Hybrids. Pear—Seckel and Flemish 
Beauty. Grape—Hyslop and Transcend- 
ent. I advise pruning your cg ge apple 
back to 24 or 30 inches from the ground 
and training the head below that. For 
apple, plum and pear trees, I prefer the 
open head. With cherry the modified 
leader type could be used successfully. 


Q. Can you recommend to me a variety 
of pear that does not blight?—C. H., 
Tilinois. 

A. I know of no pear that is absoluetly 
blight proof. Lincoin (True Lincoln of 
Illinois) is nearer free from blight than 
any good pear I know. Benjamin Buck- 
man of Illinois, a national-known author- 
ity, says they are freer from blight than 
any other good kind. Thos. F. Rigg, well- 
known horticultural writer and experi- 
menter, says that it is practically free on 
his grounds. I believe it will pay you to 
use Lincoln. 

Good Whitewash Formula 


Q. In this locality, the trees must be 
covered with something like whitewash to 
prevent sunburn and keep out the flat- 
head borers. The small trees which sway 
in the wind, the whitewash will almost 
immediately crack off and requires fre- 
quent renewing. What kind of whitewash 
could I use? Can you give me formula?— 
R. H. W., Oklahoma. 

A. The following is a good formula for 
whitewash: 

Slake one-half bushel lime in boiling 
water, keeping it covered. Strain and 
add brine made by dissolving one peck of 
salt in warm water, and 3 pounds of rice 
flour, then boil to a paste. Add one-half 
pound whiting and one B wemmece glue dis- 
solved in warm water. ix and Jet stand 
few days before using. : 

By having the glue, rice flour and salt in 
this mixture, it is naturally more adhesive 
than common. whitewash and should give 
you good results. However, do not be- 
lieve you will find a whitewash that will 
keep out borers. 

Many orchardists have had good results 
by painting the bodies of their apple trees 
with white lead mixed with raw linseed oil. 


Q. Is it all right to cut two-year-old 
trees back to a single stem and let them 
form new head, when they have been al- 
lowed to head too high in the center? 
How do you prune a tree that is forked?— 
O. P., Arkansas. ' 
A. It is rather dangerous to cut off all 
new wood on a two-year-old tree and espe- 
cially to produce a low head. As this old 
wood generally does not throw out new 
branches freely, and you may not be able 
to get the limbs you will need for the frame 
work. It is best in pruning two-year-old 
trees to take branches that are already 
formed and cut these back, leaving from 
4 to 6 inches on each branch. In pruning 
— badly forked trees, it is advisable to cut off 
one limb, so as to do away with the fork 
and then train your head on the remaining 
limb. This is a general rule, as the pruning 

-often depends upon the type of your tree 
and the way the fork is arranged. 


Q. Please advise me how I should 

prune the apple trees in my orchard and 

give me some advice concerning grape 
prining.—W. A. T., Wisconsin. 

A. Don’t know just how to start to teli 
ou how ta trim and care for your orchard. 
n the first place, would suggest that the 

pruning of trees should begin when trees 
are- planted and they should be pruned 
regularly, keeping them in shape, ‘as they 
grow. However, if this orchard is an old 
one and you wish to prune it, would sug- 
gest that the first thing to do is to open 
up the middle of the tree. The main ob- 
ject in pruning an old orchard is to get it 
anon so the sunlight and air can get 
through. If you will take the January 
number of the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
and look for the article on pruning pre- 
pared by the writer, think you will find 


Orchard Problems and Their S 


By Paul C. Stark, Associate Editor 


each operation covered. In regard to the 
pruning of the grapes, if you will be definite 
and tell me just what shape your vines are 
in and how old they are, how they have 
been pruned, etc., will be glad to give 
careful attention to your inquiry and go 
into the matter with you. 


Pollenization Necessary 


Q. I have some 800 12-year-old apple 
trees that bloom profusely, but fail to set 
fruit. I have tried summer pruning and 
have also tried stable manure and nitrate 
of soda, but to no avail. They have onty 
borne one crop and then did not bear 
heavily. They are healthy trees, free from 
disease but will not set fruit. What is your 
advice as to handling this orchard? 
There are no bees near to help with the 
pollenization and I expect to put in ten 
or twelve hives. Have also, replaced with 
Delicious, as this variety blooms at the 
same tinie.—J. H. M., South Carolina. 

A. You are right in arranging for bees 
in the orchard. In addition to replacing 


with Delicious for cross-pollenization pur- 


poses, believe it would pay you to top- 
work scattered trees to this variety 
throughout the orchard. . You will find it 
one of the best pollenizers. There are just 
two things to do in this orchard. ‘First, 
try to cross-pollenate them by top-working 
other varieties scattered through the or- 
chard. Second, to top-work the entire or- 
chard. One-half of one crop} would more 
than pay for the expense of top-working 
and then you would have something worth 
while. Life is too short to fool with trees 
that do not bear. Particularly, in these 
days of high fruit prices. 
Spraying Young Trees 

Q. I planted some fruit trees, different 
varieties, and they are growing nicely. 
Should they be sprayed, and what with? 
I sent for some corrosive sublimate and 
it came in a powder form. I presume it 
should be diluted. Will you kindly tell 
me what proportion?—J. B., Kentucky. 

A. Your young trees will probably not 
need spraying this year. For the first 
two or three years spraying should be un- 
necessary, unless you have some pest in 
your orchard. Cultivation is the most im- 
portant thing with young trees. Corrosive 
sublimate is used to kill the fire blight 
canker on pear or apple trees. Use one 
part to one thousand parts of water. This 
usually comes in the form of a tablet and 
is diluted at the rate of one tablet to one 
pint of water. Be sure to mark the bottle 
“POISON.” After each blighted limb or 
canker is cut out, wash the wound with 
corrosive sublimate and also after each 
time you cut out a limb, particularly in a 
pear orchard, wipe the pruning tool with a 
sponge which has been wet with the cor- 
rosive sublimate solution. 


Q. I have been informed that an old 
orchard site is not a suitable place to plant 
a young orchard. Will you please advise 
me? Choice is to be made between an old 
orchard site on a well drained, gentle slope 
and a rather steep hillside where shale is 
near the surface. The old orchard has had 
regular farm crop rotation and soil is in 
fertile condition.—H. K. D., Pennsylvania. 

A. From your description, believe you 
will get better results by planting on the 
old orchard as soil is in good fertile condi- 
tion. My suggestion is that you blow out 
all old stumps and then plant rows in be- 
tween where the rows of the old orchard 
stood. By following this method, you 
should get good results. 


Where to Plant the Orchard? 


Q. I expect to soon buy a piece of land. 
What kind of soil is preferable for an apple 
orchard? Should it be set on the east and 
south slope of the hill? How sloping does 
hill dare be for. best: results? hat age 
trees do you recommend? Do you advise 
fillers, and if so, what kind?—R. W., Ohio. 

A. Any good, a farm soil will 
grow good apple trees. I have personally 
seen splendid orchards on very heavy clay 
soil, medium soil and on sandy soil. But 
as a general rule a loamy soil with clay 
sub-soil is preferred. As to the hill slope, 
the southwest slope is generally considered 
the least desirable. The east and. north- 
east slopes are generally preferred. How- 
ever, judging from my observation,.do not 


believe that it makes very much difference 
which slope you use, as some of the very 
finest orchards and most profitable ones 
are growing on south and southwest slopes. 
Just so your hillside is not too steep to 
prevent a spray rig reaching the trees, is 
all that is necessary. Some of the best 
orchards in the ceuntry are grown on 
steep hillsides. A location of this kind 
gives good water and air drainage and is 
recommended for orchard purposes. On 
a hillside fthat is so steep that cultivation 
will cause washing, we advise the use of 
clover which will prevent this. I prefer 
a one-year-old apple tree, although many 
orchardists like a two-year-old. The 
shock in transplanting a one-year-old tree 
is less than that of a two-year-old, and 
besides you can shape the one-year-old tree 
just as you want it. I advise fillers, but at 
the same time always warn planters that 
the filler trees must be removed before 
they begin to crowd the permanent trees. 
For northern Indiana and Southern 
Michigan I would advise Stayman Wine- 
sap, Grimes Golden (Double-Worked), 
Wealthy; Duchess and Delicious. 
One-Year Trees Best 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that a three-year-old 
apple tree will bear fruit younger than a 
one-year-old tree planted at the same time? 
W. W., Missouri. 

A. My experience is that a three-year- 
old tree will not bear fruit one day earlier 
than a one-year-old tree planted at the 
same time and giyen equal care. The 
shock of transplanting an older tree 
checks the growth, because of the large 
roots that are cut off. The one-year-old 
tree has no, large roots, but many small, 
fibrous roots which makes a quick start 
and good growth the first year or two. 
You will find that it will overtake the 
three-year-old tree in size by full bearing 
time. 

Q. Can you send me, or tell me where I 
can get, information on grafting apples? 
What is the best time of the year and the 
best methods? I have never had any ex- 
perience.—J. F. B., North Carolina. 

A. You can top graft apple trees any 
time while the trees are dormant. The 
best time is just before the sap starts up in 
late winter or early spring, after danger of 
severe weather is over. The operation of 
grafting is rather a long and dificult one to 
explain and it would be best for you to see 
diagrams showing every operation. M 
suggestion is that you get in touch wit 
your State Experiment Station at Raleigh, 
or get a copy of ‘The Nursery Book,” by 
L. H. Bailey. 

Q. In your opinion is Stayman Winesap 
a good apple to grow in Connecticut?— 
F. W. L., Connecticut. 

A: The Stayman Winesap will stand 
considerably farther north than the old 
Winesap, and I feel sure you could grow it 
all right in eee section. The Stayman is 
a very popular and profitable sort. It, like 
most other apples, and humans too, has its 
faults, but the Stayman has made big 
money for many growers. After Christ- 
mas it is one of the best eating apples one 
can imagine and of course it is in prime con- 
dition before the holidays, too. 


BERRY PICKING PROBLEMS 
By Lewis Hillara, Kansas 


Near here is a fairly large fruit farm— 
the only one in this locality—and last 





summer, while parties from all around . 


were calling for berries, nearly half the 
crop was dilowed to spoil in the fields. 
They said no pickers could be had, and 
yet they were selling the berries at a price 
that would have warranted them in paying 
twelve to fifteen cents a quart for picking. 
I knew parties to pay $2.75 per twenty- 
four pint crate. One family, when th 
found they could not get berries at all if 
they did not pick them, asked if they could 
get them that way, and were told the 
could have them for $2.00 a erate and pie 
them. 

They did not know they were pints so 
thought that.was very reasonable. They 
picked about eight gallons in bulk, and 
when they went to pay for them it took a 
five-dollar bill to do it. They came away 
away that that man was somewhat hog- 

ish, for fruit was rotting under the rasp- 
cai bushes at the time, and blackberries 


American: Fruit 


olutions — 


were dead ripe and a lot of them 

bound to be lost. They could 
that man several people glad to Diek ¢ 
own fruit at a reasonable price hug 
would care to pick berries half 9 day 
seventy-five cents and then pay a ¥ 
price for them in addition, — 


How to Secure Pickers __ 


Often it is hard to get pickers, byt wu 
fruit is so high, it seems that a man. 
pay enough to make it worth 
pickers to go into his patches, Theo. 
problem comes when prices are low ani, 
have to pay so much to get them gia 
that we have very little left. T 
allowed six cents a quart for pj 
he could have paid much better}: 7 
had strawberries to sell for ten can, 
quart, twelve quarts for a dollar, ang 
those days pickers were willing to 4 
three cents a quart. Blackberries sj 
tHe same prices, and were picked for} 
same. & 

Letting people pick on the sh 
way some growers I have known hw 
managed the problem when pickers y 
scarce. I knew one man who had 
hundred cherry trees loaded with fry 
who allowed one-third for picking 
had all the pickers he could sae 
neighbors, who would not pick for m 
payment were glad to pick on the shim 
and the whole family often spent a: 
day in his orchard. This fruit man Th 
mentioned near here would have 
much ahead had he followed this pj 
with his berries, or made a fair reductg 
for the picking. Another man I knew 
children pick berries in his strawhe 
patch on the shares, giving them one qu 
for picking him two—the same shar? 
the cherry man gave. 


TREES WITH BALANCED ROO 


‘You can hear a lot about the kind 
trees and which is best—budded, g 
whole root, piece root, or double workels 
but if we are very careful. about getting 
tree with clean even roots well balaia 
around the main root, we will not nes! 
bother much about how it was prodiit 
The vital thing is to get a good rod 
this we can be sure of getting only whet 
buy of a reliable nursery and insist onl 
kind of tree, or see the root of the tres 
buy before we take them. 

If you are offered a tree with a maint 
oing off at an angle with a couple ort 
ittle branch roots at the tip going of 

the same direction, or not much diff 
it will be the safest plan to pass th 
up. Its root system will be devel 
mostly in the direction these roots 
taken. It will hardly produce a fits 
tree. ; ; 
If the tree has roots spreading 
equally in all directions, and these a 
evidence of sending out frequent bra 
you know that the tree will have at 
root system if the soil conditions me 
right.. Such a tree will give the maxim 
growth under the conditions under 

it is grown. : 

Buy Only Good Trees 
If you will buy first class trees with 
year tops you will get this kind of 
generally, for they will produces 
tops in the same length of time. ™ 
the trees are sold by the size withoutm 
ence to age, many times they will be! mS 
ed first class when they have attail 
size only with an extra seasons §hN™ 

This is not really a first class tree at aha 

should not be purchased as such, Rage 

er tree without the extra seasons 0% 

might well be a better tree. a 

I think the finest trees I ever re 
considering the roots, were Junebua p= 

first class, 18 to 24 inches in height. 4% 

purchased yearling trees with no 0% 

roots, and seldom as well balancedy Wi 

budded trees are usually pretty We” 
anced. I have grown apples irom 
crown grafts that. were as well balant 
any budded trees, but I have pure 
-themi at tirnes so lop-sided that 

advise their being. planted at a” 

poor economy to plant a poor Wee 

takes years to grow a tree to full B? 

and the chances are that if we ev 
good tree from one of these it wow 
the expense of an extra year @ 
growth. _Remember it. isn't 

you lose, but the next one 4 
you gather, You should 
your last.a year sooner... 
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Plant More Apples 


| RECENT investigation made by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
' shows that very little planting of 
trees has been made since 1910. Our 
st single commercial apple-producing 
wetion is western New York, in which the 
ws have already reached their maximum 
duction, producing regularly about one 
mirth of the crop of the country, the trees 
ng for the most part nearly 50 years old. 
Mihough trees thereabouts maintain their 
rlonger than anywhere else in the United 
es, this cannot be kept up indefinitely 
the center of production may soon shift. 
-New England Baldwin belt shows 
lar declines. ‘ 
Ve are looking for a greatly increased 
and for apples from the export markets, 
this demand cannot be met by trees 
ted within the last few years as apples 
longer before coming into full bearing 
many other fruits. The newest centers 
production are the Pacific Northwest 
d the Cumberland region of Virginia, 
PWest Virginia, Maryland’ and Pennsyl- 
‘yania. These two regions, with New York, 
‘produce about five-eighths of the commer- 
tial apple crop of the United States. 
~ The Shenandoah-Cumberland region has 
yet reached its maximum, while ‘the 
fic Northwest is producing almost as 
ny commercial apples as New York. 
er considerable commercial producing 
e regions are the Piedmont district 
'0f Virginia, the Hudson Valley, southern 
Ohio, western Michigan, southern and 
“Western Illinois, the Ozark mountain region 
@ Arkansas and Missouri, the Missouri 
r region of Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and 
ebraska, the Arkansas valley region, Cali- 
‘fornia and Colorado. 
_ Regular monthly government reports will 
issued during the growing season, fore- 
fasting apple production. This service has 
been extended to peaches and soon will in- 


- dhude pears and other fruits. 


ee 





What Profiteth Prohibition? 


| HE INSPIRING old hymn—Onward 
Christian Soldiers—has a striking line, 
i unting gain but loss.” That’s the kind 
™ gain that the liquor traffic has so far 
bught us in revenue, in short-lived hilar- 
»Mtippling tourists. All this gain, which 
1088, will cease on July 1st, 1919. Now 
= Us see what real gain (not what moral 
/ fin, for that has been dwelt on in every 
pit and in almost every home in the 
intry) but what actual gain in dollars and 

5, we may look for. 
ibition will save annually $3,000,- 
¥W0 which was formerly spent on various 
ms of liquor. That’s a big purchasing 
ver. It can do much for the country in a 
ituctive way. Much for the home in 
Way of better living, less spent on drink, 


a, 94 hecessities and comforts. 


ln prohibition was a state question, 
48 room for argument as to whether a 
uld lose its tourist trade through 


going dry, for tippling-tourists might skip 
the dry town and run on to the wet. Now, 
however, they would but run out of the 
frying pan into the fire, from dry to dry, so 
what would be the use? But even during 
the period of semi-drought the forecast of 
the pessimists failed to materialize. Den- 
ver, essentially a tourist town, felt many 
qualms lest the touring public would give 
her the go-by when she went dry. Instead, 
this trade actually improved, and she 
found to her innocent surprise that people 
do not travel for the sake of drinking. 
After all, the devil is seldom so black as 
painted. : 

A certain eastern city, which went dry 
a year ago, had three prosperous breweries. 
Their product retailed for about $3,300,000. 
Eight-tenths of a barrel of beer was con- 
sumed annually per capita. Now eight 
gallons of ice cream are consumed per capita, 
and this retails for $4,200,000. One of the 
converted breweries which now manufac- 
tures ice cream, has increased the value 
of its product nearly 150%. Necessity 
mothers many inventions. Yankee boys, 
including brewers, are such a smart lot that 
they will not sit back and drink salt tears 
for cocktails. They will put their wits to 
work in good earnest and convert liquor 
plants into some profitable industry. 





Use Good Spray Material 


HE PRACTICE of employing some 
outsider to spray the orchards, has 
given rise to a situation which should be 
carefully avoided. These sprayers have no 
personal interest in the orchard sprayed and, 
naturally, the ‘cheaper the material they 
use, and the less time they spend on each 
tree, the larger their profits. 
Do not be deceived by the man who offers 


to spray your orchard at an unusually low’ 


sum per tree. It will be money thrown 
away by you, however cheaply it is done, 
unless you have assurance of the excellence 
of the material to be used and the skill and 
honesty of the man who is to do the work. 
Such a man is unapt to be looking for the 
extra cheap job. 

The practice of spraying is’ now ,wide- 
spread, and no one attempts to raise com- 
mercial fruit without its aid. . However, 
many still need to be impressed with the 
importance of thoroughness and frequency. 
The number of sprays to be used varies 
according to the locality, but the quality of 
spraying material should never vary. None 
but the best should ever be used. 





Practical Psychology 


SYCHOLOGY is defined as ‘“‘The Sci- 
ence of the Human Soul and Its Opera- 
tions,”” small wonder that the most ad- 
vanced students have the modesty not to 
assume that they know all or half of what 
can be learned on this subject, which, while 
dealing with the intangible, is yet highly 
practical. 
None of us should fail to know some of its 
rules. This is the science which has groped 


With Our Editor 


its way forward to the point where a test 
can be made which indicates along what line 
of work the individual can succeed. We 
have all realized that two persons of equal 
intelligence cannot be equally successful at 
a given task. One may show surprising ‘apt- 
itude where the other makes a méss of it. 
Many failures in life will be averted by 
faithful and cautious effort along this line. 
Again, it is now certain that our emotions 
have a definite effect upon our health and 
efficiency. Anger generates a positive poi- 
son in the system, fear and joy have distinct 
physical effects. This appears to be the 
logical foundation of Christian Science. 
which, to most of us, seems to have built too 
high on the fact that the mind controls the 
body. é 
Have you noticed for yourself that, if you 
sustain a disappointment early in the day, 
that day is apt to be a heavy one even if you 
forget the circumstance that depressed you? 
Is you digestion as good after a fit of un- 
reasonable anger as after a pleasant chat 
with a dear friend? Cannot you. plainly 
note that, when one person in the household 
starts out with fretful irritability, the infec- 
tion spreads and the peace of the family is 
endangered for the, time being?} 
Recognition of these faéts places us under 
a double responsibility for we know that our 
mental attitude affects not only ourselves 
but out surroundings. A sunny disposition 
is a gift of God, but all may cultivate the 
ability to look on the bright side and keep 
their glooms to themselves rather than prey 
on their own energy and that of others. 





The Taxless Town 


UR ATTENTION is called tp an article 

in the London “Mail,” which tells of 

the taxless town. Unless we had read this, 

we -would have been disposed to say, 

“There ain’t no such crittur.” Yet Sweden 

has produced it. Not only does the town of 

Orson impose no taxes but there is no charge 

for telephone service, schools, libraries or 
the use of the city railway. 

Perhaps it is as well that there are re- 
strictions on foreign travel this summer, or 
that thrice-blessed town might receive an 
enormous increment of readers of the 
AMERICAN Fruir Grower. Still, most of 
us prefer the United States with taxes, to 
Sweden without, and we are only curious 
to know how the miracle happened. Here’s 
the explanation. 

“ All this is due to the wisdom of a former 
generation who planted trees on the avail- 
able ground, with the result that during 
the past 30 years the town authorities have 
sold $5,000,000 worth of young trees and 
timber, while judicious replantings have 
provided for a similar income in the future.” 

Mourmalon, France, goes still further. 
The communal lands provide enough timber 
to allow each person a small annuity! We 
are tempted to exclaim with the poet 
“The force of Nature can no further go.” 
If these things have a moral, it surely is— 
Plant More Trees ‘and Conserve the Forests. 











Learn a Trade 


the world when it was deemed wise 

for every individual to have a trade. 
The son was expected to learn how to do 
some one thing better than another. He 
would learn how to make boots and shoes, 
or how to do carpenter work or plumb- 
ing, and the girl was expected to be pro- 
ficient in millinery or dressmaking or 
housekeeping. But of late years few peo- 
ple learn to be proficient in anything. 

My thought is turned to this subject 
when I consider that nearly 100 Austrian 
archdukes, duchesses and princes, in addi- 
tion to thousands of others of the nobility, 
have, since the close of the war, been 
thrown out of their palaces, dispossessed 
of their wealth and are utterly unable to 
make a living. These highly bred and 
“polished individuals have not considered 
the possibility of financial revolutions and 
of the instability of all earthly things. 
They have not sufficient skill to drive a nail 
into a plank or board, or to saw accurately, 
or to use a plane or drawshave, or to tune 
& piano, or to teach anything helpful. 
They are dependent upon others. They 
are an incumbrance te the activity of the 
world. 

It is my opinion that every person 
should be proficient in sOmething, so that 
should misfortune occur, which is always 
liable, there may be some recourse. You 
cannot steal a man’s trade. He may lose 
his money, he may lose his friends, but he 
does not Rice how to build, or how to use 
the tools with which he has labored. 

I am told that the former nobility of 
Petrograd, Russia, are peddling papers in 
the streets in order to keep themselves 
from starving. 


"Tote was a time in the history of 


Seventeen-Year Locusts 


In response to an inquiry from O. C. 
Lawrence of Ridgewood, N. J., I will say 
that I have experienced several attacks 
from this seventeen-year locust. My ex- 
perience is that in this locality they have 
not done much if any injury. The attack 
here years ago was very light. A large 
part of this country will not be attacked 
at all. Young succulent fruit trees 
should be watched in the spring. If the 
locusts are found on the branches they 
should be brushed off in a pan, the same 
as you would brush off potato bugs from 
potato vines. Where the locusts attack 
young trees they never kill them. They 
ae g dl drill a slit through the bark where 
they lay their eggs and this slit does not 
heal over perfectly, causing the young tree 
not to have a smooth surface, as would 
be the case if there were no attack. 

Tke new vigorous sappy growth of 
trees growing in nurseries will be more like- 
ly to be seriously affected than fruit trees 
planted in orchards. I do not think that 
fruit growers generally should feel alarmed 
but they should be cautioned to be on their 
guard, not so much on the large bearing 
trees as upon the young’ trees growing 
rapidly with sappy shoots easily punctured 
by the locusts. 


Prevention Against Fires 

Are your houses and barns protected by 
fire insurance? 

Perhaps you think they are insured when 
you have paid for the insurance, but such 
is not always the case. 

Aiter long years of experience I reach 
the conclusion that there are few fire in- 
surance policies which are not defective in 
one way or another. 

Here is an illustration: On one of my 
farms there was a house built for a tenant 
house which had all the appearance of be- 
ing a tenant house. This building burned 
recently. The insurance company adj 
says that the building was not correctly 
named in the policy, and that though it was 
built for a tenant house it was actual] 
used as a tool house and therefore the pol- 


Jie 


icy may be declared void. A building may 
have been erected for a church but aban- 
doned for church purposes and used for the 
storage of automobiles. This church prop- 
erty it is held could not properly be desig- 
nated as a church. 

You should be certain that the rightful 
owner of the property is named in the in- 
surance policy. If the property is owned 
by your wife and it appears in the policy 
that you are named as the owner, the 
policy will be void. 

If you conclude to have additional in- 
surance on your building, both policies 
must mention the fact that other insurance 
is allowed or both the policies will be void. 

If you are making repairs on your build- 
ings or additions thereto, you have killed 
your fire insurance policy for the time being 
unless you have secured permission to 
make the changes. 

If you put up a new building within 60 
feet of another building without permis- 
sion of the insurance company, you destroy 
your policy of insurance in the old build- 
ing. 

If you put in heating facilities or elec- 
tric lights, your policy is likely to be de- 
clared void unless you secure permission. 

There are many other technicalities as- 
sociated with fire insurance, which, as a 
friend remarks, is often assurance instead of 
insurance. When insurance is taken out 
an agent of the insurance company should 
inspect your property and see that it is 
properly described, but this is seldom 
done, especially in the country. 


The Strawberry Bed 


I set out a Corsican strawberry bed two 
years ago. The first year I did not let the 
plants bear. Last summer they blossomed 
and began to bear such large fine berries. 
I had picked several quarts when some one 
told me I would have to take the runners 
all off. After that was done I did not get 
any more fruit. The vines were full of 
blossoms and berries and they all died. 

I am thinking of spading up back of the 
lawn for strawberries. It is in heavy sod. 
Would they do well on it? Mrs. Elsie E. 
Gray, Pennsylvania. 

Reply: You made a mistake in cutting 
off all the runners. It would have been 
better to let all the runners take root, but 
better still to allow a liberal portion, but 
not all, of the runners to take root, for it 
is the new plants made last year that pro- 
duce the fruit this year. By the cutting 
away of all plants last year you had 
remaining simply the old parent plants, 
which are of little account to bear fruit. 

I do not generally advise planting straw- 
berries on newly plowed sod land, owing 
to the fact that the roots of the grass are 
liable to make trouble. But in spading 
up a small place for a strawberry bed, the 
sod can be inverted and buried so deeply 
with a spade that the grass will not inter- 
fere with the success of the strawberry 
plants, or the sod can be removed entirely 
from asmall patch of ground. Then spad- 
ing up deeply will make a good place for 
the strawberry plants to thrive. I would 
prefer the method of burying the sod 
deep as it is a fertilizer when rotted. 


How I Began 


I am very glad that I had sense enough 
when I began fruit growing for a living to 
begin in a small way. This is the way 
everything should be started. It is na- 
ture’s way in producing the oak from a 
small acorn. When IJ began I lacked ex- 
perience in growing and selling fruits. I 
gained experience by planting in a small 
way. I bought simply a few hundred rasp- 
berry plants, strawberry, blackberry, 
grape and currants. I increased my plant- 
ing by propagating from my small planta- 
tions. It is an excellent plan for beginners 
to adopt, that is producing your own 
plants on your own grounds. By this 


method you een take your choice of faver- 
able days for planting after showers. 

My orchard planting was also compara- 
tively small. A friend of mine started 
fruit growing in the west hy planting 100 
acres of apricots. I advised him that he 
was making a mistake since he lacked ex- 
perience, and asked if he knew how many 
laborers it would take to harvest the fruit 
of so large a planting. He had no concep- 
tion of the fact that it would take a thou- 
sand people perhaps to pick this large 
acreage of perishable fruit. The result of 
this very large planting was partially a 
failure, although a large quantity of fruit 
was secured. 


Advice by C. A. Green 

Since your home has been in the great 
and productive state of Ohio for many 
years, I advise you to remain in Ohio and 
not think of going to any westerly or 
southerly location. There is as good land 
in Ohio as you will find anywhere in the 
world. You are accustomed to the sur- 
roundings and the people of Ohio. You 
would find them entirely different in some 
parts of Virginia or Oklahoma. I am con- 
fident, other things being equal, that in 
the years to come, if not sooner, you will 
appreciate the advice I am giving you. 
Ohio is a fruit growing state. Many peo- 
ple who leave eastern states for new west- 
ern states, or who gd to Virginia, come 
back to their old homes in New York, 
Ohio or Pennsylvania well satisfied to stay 
there. They were surprised to find the 
conditions so radically different in their 
new abode that they were homesick, wife, 
children and all. 


The Banana Apple 

Mr. Stephen K. Mast, of Everson, Pa., 
writes us that he often thinks of the many 
good things which have fruited on his 
place. He has received many fruit trees 
that have proved true to name. The 
Banana apple is one of his particular old 
friends. ‘‘It is all that you claim for it. I 
have sold fruit of the Banana apple trees 
at double the price of other varieties. My 
Orange quince trees from your nurseries 
grow here to perfection. I exhibited them 
at our fair. They sold at 50 cents a half 
peck. I picked 50 bushels of Gravenstein 
apples from one tree in the year 1917.” 


Muck for Stables 

It is profitable and desirable to use muck 
as a substitute in stables. The drier the 
muck the better, but if it cannot be secured 
dry. it ‘will dry out gradually when stored 
in the stable. It is surprising how much 
moisture dry or partially dry muck will 
absorb, and in absorbing the ammonia 
constantly arising from the stable floors, 
this application of muck will make the 
stables far more comfortable and whole- 
some for the cattle or horses. A load of 
dry muck used as above is worth more than 
a load of ordinary stable manure. 


McIntoch Red Apple 

A subscriber to the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER sends me an — and asks for 
the correct name. I reply as follows: 

The beautiful and high class apple which 
you so kindly send me is the McIntosh Red, 
one of the best apples in the world and one 
of the most salable. A friend tells me that 
he will pay any price I may ask for a few 
bushels of McIntosh apples. This is the 
way a great many feel about this delicious 
variety. The tree is hardy and bears 
abundantly. If you had an acre orchard 
of this variety in bearing it might yield 
you almost a fortune. 


Where Shall I Begin Farming 

I was born and raised in the country and 
have spent a large part of my life in Ohio. 
I want a farm of my own. I-am inclined 
to fruit growing. I am attracted to certain 
new sections of Oklahoma and to Virginia. 
Where do you advise me to start on a farm 
of my own? I have but small capital made 
up of savings.—Clyde E. Kopp. 

A Registering Car Thermometer 

According to the New York Packer, 
T. F. Ryan, president and general manager 
of the Ryan Fruit Company, Seattle, 
Wash., has a patent for his invention of a 
registering car thermometer which will 
show the temperature in the car of perish- 
ables at all times from the beginning to 
the end of the journey. Clock-work me- 
chanism operates rolls of white paper 
while a pen traces rise and fall of tempera- 
ture as they are unwound. 


American Fruit Gro, 


How to Pick 


Strawherrie 
By Earle W. Gage, New Yor | 
Few people pick strawberries gran 


which is responsible for the heayy ina’ 
good fruit before reaching the ¢ 


anton) 


Picking is done best by the thumb ; a 


forefinger method, as shown in accomms 


ing illustration, each berry bei ty 
off, with a stem about three-eighthy 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The W: ‘a k b - 
ron Wie Fruit Of Without Se 
half an inch in length, and placed in 
carefully, not thrown, tossed, or di 
Too many growers, in their endé 
gain speed, pull the fruit off, and 
many berries in the hand at om 
others pile up on full trays be 
must later be taken off and placed! 
boxes. This means a heavy loss 
which cannot be delivered to mj 
first-class condition. Each row 
picked clean of all ripe fruit. ~~ 
When the fruit is ripening ra 
field should be picked each day, thi 


| 
| 


The Proper Method of Picking Stra 
Thumb and Forefinger 


and packing being done during the @ 
parts of the day, when possible. The 
“y and distance to market decides tim 
which the berries should be picked. 





CO-OPERATION 
From the Community Millet 


‘Help one another,” the snowflakes 
As they huddied down in their fleecy 
“One of us here would not be felt, 
One of us here would quickly melt; 
But I'll help you and you help me, 
And then, what a big white drift welll 


‘Help one another,” the maple spray _— 
Said to his fellow leaves one day; 
‘The sun would wither me here aloné, — 
Long enough ere the day is gone, 

But I'll help you, and you help mé, 
And then, what a splendid shade 


“Help one another,” the dewdrop cre | 
Sending another drop close to its siG8 
“The warm south ‘breeze wou : 


away, : 
And I should be done ere noon today; 
But I'll help you, and you help me, ,, © 
And we'll make a brook run to these) 


‘Help one another,”’ a grain of sand 
Said to another grain just at hand; 
‘The wind may carry me over thé 
And then, O! what will become off 
But come, my brother, give me yOu" 
We'll build amountain and there 


So the snuwflakes grew to drifts, 
The grains of sand to mountalat s 


The leaves became a 
The dewdrops fed the fount 


is SoS 
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“"7OUR big Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires are the right kind of 

tires for this rough, mountainous country. Bar T Bar Ranch votes for 
them because they have saved us hauling time, have practically stopped 
truck repairs which were considerable on solid tires, have given twice as 
much mileage as the solids on rocky trails and have cut gasoline consump- 
tion almost in half. They actually enable us to carry feed to cattle on the range 
with our truck.’’—Charles L. Chilsoy, of Bar T Bar Ranch, Payson, Arizona. 


FTER using various methods of 
.& Cross-country hauling, begin- 
ning with pack mules, this big Ari- 
zona ranch has adopted Goodyear 
Pheumatic Cord Truck Tires. 


The Bar T Bar Ranch truck for- 
‘Merly had difficulty in navigating 
mire-bottomed washouts and steep 
mountain grades because it came shod 
with solid tires. 


But since these were replaced with 
the tractive, cushioning Goodyear 
Cords, the truck has traveled at a 


good rate Over rough up-and-down 
trails, has forded streams with mod- 
erate effort and has even carried feed 
to cattle on the range. 


Now the hauling time for the 127- 
mile round trip to Phoenix is 10 
hours, whereas it formerly amounted 
to 13 hours on the solid tires. 


Although doing considerably more 
hauling, the truck has not been laid 
up a single day for repairs since the 
smooth-going Goodyear Cords were 
applied. 


When constantly racked on solids, a 
day of each week was required for 
overhauling. 


On the pneumatics, a gallon of gaso- 
line lasts 7 miles whereas, on the solid 
tires, this quantity was exhausted in 
3% to 4 miles. ; 


It may be said, then, that Bar T Bar 
Ranch has discovered several of the 
reasons- why the pioneer Goodyear 
Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires are 
being adopted broadly for ranch and 
farm transport. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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Building Gravel Roads 
Sand Gravels Can Be F 


By H. J. Kuelling 
Practice has shown that some 
ingly sandy gravels can be use 


WING to the increasing cost of a 
well built and well maintained 
macadam road, the gravel road is 

becoming niore popular with road builders 





Before 


A typical view of West 
Michigan Pike, Van 
Buren County, Mich, 
Sfore Tarvia was used, 


HE “Before’’ photograph 

above shows a section of 
West Michigan Pike, Van Buren 
County, Michigan, as it looked 
in the summer of 1916. 


But the taxpayers of Van Bu- 
ren County realized that such 
roads as this not only hampered 
the development of the county 
and made travel difficult, but 
that in the long run they cost the 
community more than good easy- 
traction roads. 


The “After’’ picture shows the 
same road, photographed at ex- 
actly the same spot, after mac- 
adamizing and treating with 
“Tarvia-B,” 


West Michigan Pike is now a 
firm, mudless, dustless road, wa- 
ter-proof and automobile proof, 
over which full loads can be 
hauled to market with speed and 
economy. 


And wisely, the taxpayers of 
Van Buren County, propose to 
keep this road new. Last year 
they gave it a second treatment 
with “Tarvia-B.”” Thus at very 
small expense they protected 
their original investment and 
now have a fine piece of high- 
way that brings their markets at 
South Haven and Watervliet 
miles nearer to each other. 


The satisfaction felt over the 
vast improvement effected by 
the use of Tarvia is officially 
expressed in the following letter 
from the engineer of the Van 


Illustrated booklet describing the various Tarvia treatments free on request. 


New York Chicago 
Boston St. Lous 
Cincinnati Pittsburgb 
New Orleans Birmingham 


arVvia 


Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust ~ 


After 


A view of the same sec- 
tion of the same voad 
after Tarvia was used, 
Note smooth, dustless, 
easy-traction surface, 


Buren County Road Commis- 
sioners, Paw Paw, Michigan: 


“The Van Buren County Road 
Commission has been using “Tarvia-B’ 
for some years to maintain about 20 
miles of macadam road and it has 
given the greatest satisfaction. We 
have entirely got rid of dust and rav- 
eling and it is the opinion of many 
observers that the roads get better 
instead of worse. 


“This year we had about two miles 
of macadam which was so bad that 
the State Highway Department ad- 
vised covering it with gravel but instead 
we patched the holes with ‘Tarvia- 
KP’ (which by the way is something 
that is indispensable in our business) 
and treated the surface with “Tarvia-B’ 
and stone chips and today the road 
is in better shape than when new. 


“We also have been trying out 
*Tarvia-B’on a trunk line gravel road, 
the gravel testing about 75% stone. 
The results have been very good in 
spite of the heavy traffic. It pro- 
duces a smooth; durable surface which 
will be better the second and third 
year than the first. We are now 
building a 30,000 gallon storage tank 
so that we can always havea supply 
on hand when we want it. 


“Aside from treating the roads with 
‘Tarvia-B’ there is no maintenance 
cost but a little attention to holes and 
drainage. 

“Tarvia has solved our macadam 
road troubles for us. 


“Dana P. Smith, 
“County Road Engineer.” 


The use of Tarvia will give any 
community or state all-the-year- 
round roads that are dustless in 
summer, mudless in spring and 
fall, frost-proof in winter, -and 
that are easy to maintain at a 
low cost. 


Philadelphia 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Kansas City Minneapolis 


as a type of highway for ordinary traffic in 
rural districts. 

The difficulty and expense of caring for 
many miles of waterbound macadam has 
caused some districts to scarify them and 
cover them with a coating of gravel. Un- 
less a road warrants expensive maintenance 
with oils or tars, this method is a very good 
one to follow as the gravel surface is sus- 
ceptible to care by dragging or the use of a 
light road grader to keep it in shape. It 
is also easily repaired by the addition of 
more gravel even in small amounts, while 
the macadam is not. All that is necessary 
is to go out after a rain and note the low 
places in the gravel surface and later on 
deposit a small amount of gravel in these 
low places and allow traffic to compact it 
into place. Such a procedure is impossible 


others are not available and goo 
obtained. It may be necessary { 
certain amount of clay or othe 
binder from some other sourg 
sand is a good thing to place @ 
clay roads as it gradually mixes 
clay and gives a much better 
surface than the clay would an 

become cut up except during i 
spells, For light summer shower 
ample protection against skiddit 


Naturally, however, the 
quality of the gravel used the bel 
ing results the road will give. 
gravel with a large amount of¢ 
wear better and longer than one 
all fine material. his stone, ” 


should not,be too large in size as! 
stones will soon reach the surface 








A Well-Maintained Gravel Road 


on a macadam road as it will not bind into 
place under traffic and if machinery is 
used the stone will be likely to be pulver- 
ized. In other words, to repair a macadam 
road the old surface must be loosened up 
and leveled up after which new material 
may be added. 

The ideas of road makers as to what is 
the best gravel for road purposes has un- 
dergone somewhat of a change in recent 
years. Formerly it was thought that a 
gravel bank that would stand fairly verti- 
eal for a considerable length of time con- 
tained about the right mixture to make a 
good gravel road. That is, that it con- 
tained enough binding material to hold it 
in place. 

' It is often said that a bank of gravel 
that required picking down was the very 
best quality and would give the best 
results. This of course is more or less 
true at the present time, but actual con- 
struction has shown that. many other 
gravels will also make a very good wearing 
surface. The gravel should of course 
contain a certain amount of binder, which 
is in most cases some form of clay occurring 
naturally in the bank. This should vary 
in amounts from 15 to 20 or even 25% to 
make a good road gravel. The tendency, 
however, is to use somewhat less road 
binder, thus requiring a longer time for the 
road to become compacted and look like a 
finished product. This may not seem like 
good practice, but the facts are that the 
slower a road is in’ compacting the more 
likely it is to stay compacted. This is 
true because it contains less binder ma- 


come objectionable to traffic. 
ally the writer believes that fora 
course the stone should not be larger tl 
1 inch in size. : 
No matter how a road is built pe 
should not be placed in a layer Ws 
than about 6 inches at a time. If ge 
depth is desired it should be placed 
courses, allowing the first course # 
compacted before the second is pi 
This compaction can be done by ma 
ery or merely by the traffic using thel 
way. A good method to follow 
latter case is to construct the 
mencing at the end toward the soul 


supply, thus hauling all the material 


the —— after it is placed. This 
should be compelled to distribute ™ 
over the surface so as to compact 1} 
uniformly. 
Use of Two Qualities of Gravel 

Where a road is built in two® 
the bottom course might be of 
poorer quality and a little rh 
material, but even this should 
much larger than 2 inches. 
tioned gravel for the bottom course 
be about 60 to 75% between t 


size and the \4-inch size and Py 


75% between the 2-inch size 


1-inch size and from 65 to 85% ohm 


material or that passing the 
screen should be other than dust 
For a top course gravel, as now 
the larger size should not exce® 
There should be from 50 to 75° 
material between a 1-inch ane 4 


se ot et OO Pe Let ~~ bak Pe 
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Dututh Milwaukee size, from 25 to 75% bet weal i 


Duluth Milwaukee terial that is susceptible to being softened ee Yeinch give and front aa 


by rains. A road that is made with a F 
small amount of binding material will not the finer material should bom 
Su Jobe. NB.) rut nearly as easily in rainy weather as ust. : notional 
one that compacted very quickly when The above two descri 
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GMC Trucks— 
A Short-Cut to Market 


This sturdy GMC connects the fruit farm of J. H. 
‘Graham, Woburn, Mass., direct with Boston markets, 
» 18% miles away. In three years of faithful work 

Graham knows that his GMC has paid and paid well. 


Where one trip was formerly a big day’s work, Graham 
now makes two and sometimes three, round trips daily. 
He drives this GMC into the fields and loads almost as 
Soon as the berry pickers have filled up their baskets. 
In a few minutes he is on his way to Boston markets 
with ripe, fresh fruit. No spoilage—no loss from fruit 
that cannot be sold. His customers give him preference 
for they know his fruit is always garden fresh. 


As a successful. merchant, experience has taught Gra- 


ham that the fruit grower profits only when his fruit is . 


marketed—until then he is working at a risk. This 


means that fruit must be picked, packed and marketed 


With great speed and care. 


Right here is where this reliable GMC has conclusively 
Proved to Graham that it has added profits to his busi- 
ness. For by making two and three trips daily (where 
only one was made before) he has reduced loss from 


spoilage to a minimum; he is able to ship almost as 
soon as the fruit is picked, and he also reaches a wider 
market—all of which piles up greater profits. 4 


The same opportunity awaits every fruit grower. 
GMC trucks will add profits to your produce and fruit 
growing work. GMC trucks will cut down the dis- 
tance to market, will eliminate waste and fruit loss, 
and will speed up your farm work in many ways. 
Above all, GMC trucks will give you a bigger bank 
balance at the end of the year. 


There is just the right size GMC for your farm work— 
three-quarter-ton to five-ton capacity. Write Truck 
Headquarters today telling your needs and we will 
show you the correct capacity GMC for your farm. 


Let Your Next Truck Be a GMC 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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©Ohere i8 NOW MO reason 
why every farmer in the U.S. 
should not be successfully using 
kerosene for engine fuel.. This new 
114H. P. size completes « ine of 


KEROSENE 


engines—114 to 15H. P.—all of 
which deliver engine performance 
even in excess of your expectations. 
The local dealer who displays the 
“Z, 'sign—will show you the“Z” 
end explain why it is the 
best engine “buy” for you at 
these prices—144 H. P. $61.00 
—3 H. P. $100.00 —6 H. P. 
$179.00 F. O. B, Factory. 


Throttling Governor— 
Built-in Oscillating 














LOOK FOR THE DEALER 
WHO DISPLAYS THIS SICH 
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Sun Kissed Albemarle 


Come to Albemarle County, Virginia, on the Eastern slope of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, Piedmont Section. Good enough 
for Jefferson—Why not You? Home of the famous Winesap 
and Albemarle Pippin apples. Excellent schools, including the 
university of Virginia. Two trunk line Railroads. 


You will like it in Albemarle. 




















WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Charlottesville, Va. 
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more properly called, has been 
7” more or less neglected since 
canning came~into general use and 
especially during the time when com- 
mercial canning placed standard products 
on the market at a very low price. 
few psp ago ,even the farmer’s wife 
found it easier to stock her pantry with 
tinned goods from some large firm than to 
raise a large garden and cure the food, 
herself. For the city housewife there used 
to be no question between buying goods 
ready canned and buying them fresh and 
preparing them for winter—at least so 
far as relative price was concerned. The 
war, with its high priced tin and glass 
containers, high prices of foods, the 
scarcity of sugar and the general advent 
of the war garden, has changed the face 
of the problem. More than that, many 
of us who dried because we had to, have 
learned that we like our own prepara- 
tions better than we ever liked what we 


D =" or dehydrating, as it is 


bought and we shall continue to dry 
even after war conditions have gone back 
to normal. 

Why is this tremendous revival of inter- 
est in dried foods—showing itself by 
articles in-every farm paper, government 
publications from half a dozen depart- 
ments, in our clubs and our newspapers. 
Much of this interest is due to the war. 
We had to send to our army in France 
the greatest possible amount of food with 
the smallest weight and bulk and the 
smallest per cent of waste in transit. 
Government scientists went to work 
and the answer was dehydration. Dryin 
reduces fresh foods to one half the bulk 
-and from one fifth to one tenth the 
weight of the original. Thus two and a 
half pounds of dried tomatoes is equiva- 
lent to sixty pounds of canned. 

During the war our attention was 
largely concerned with war orders for 
great quantities of dried material which 
of necessity had to be handled by great 
pon = | drying establishments. ow 
that the war is over we find a steadily 
growing dried food market among the 
stay-at-homes. This is due to the well 
known H. C. L. which has driven us to 
new fields for a chance to save and to the 
research by the government departments 
which has led to standardization of dried 
products and thorough spreading of this 
information largely through governmental 
channels. Not the least item in this new 
popularity i the advent of relativel 
cheap, remarkably efficient family lees 
driers to replace the sow makeshift 
methods formerly in use. Groceries all 
over selling dried foods and managers 
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Home Drying of 
Fruits and Vegetabk 


By Persis Smallwood, Illinois 
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Advantages of Dried Prodyas 
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of storage. At the close of the he 
the British had on hand many thy 
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and found the British so far from 
this supply, which had been pam 
paraffined barrels, was found #2 
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foods are practically indestrut 
vegetables are stored in a basemél 
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a certain percentage of loss 
foods preserve all the valuable m 
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will keep indefinitely, =| 
We have learned within rem 
that such disorders as scurvy, Derk® 
epidemic or war dropsy are ¢ 
people whose diet does not ¢ 
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The new series Haynes Sedan —seven 
passengers— twelve cylinders—cord 


AN ALL*SEASON, ALL*,PURPOSE CAR 


osama ds site cei ini 


é ‘HE four factors of car character —~ beauty, strength, 
pow 


r and comfort—are exemplified in the new series 
Haynes Sedan. It.is the result of the Haynes organization's 
twenty-six years of creating cars of known character. 


Noted coach builders fashion the bodies after the ideals of Haynes origi- 
nators; As is proper and in keeping with the atmosphere suggested 
by a closed car, the body styles are finished and fitted with that rich 
simplicity which reflects the good taste of the owner of such a car. 


Upholstered in geriuine' mohair yelvet, with the rare Mount Vernon 
pattern carried out in the silver fittings, with frosted rosette lightdome 
and quarter-lights, with silver trimmed vanity case and smoking case of 
solid mahogany—the new series Haynes all-season Sedan displays that 
quiet elegance which appeals to the fastidious and discriminating patrons. 


There is a demand for the new series Haynes which is requiring our best 
efforts to meet. We urge you to make early reservation of the Haynes 
you select. a os 


The Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, Indiana, U.S.A. 


NEW SERIES “LIGHT SIX” NEW SERIES “LIGHT TWELVE” 


Open Cars Open Cars 
Touring Car—7 Passenger. tis > : T Car~y Pr “™;' 
Roadster—Four doors, 4 ® te be Four oT 
Coupé —4 Passenger oe _ Closed Cars 
Pen 7 emon men Me” *, Coup6—qPemenger 6 lw ltl 
7 Passenger . " ; : Sedan — 7 Passenger ‘ . . 
Wooden Wheels Standard Equipment Wire Wheels Scandard 
A new catalog, beautifully illustrated, will be sent on request. Address Dept. 625 























which contain much valuable information. same M: Hoover hae Fecentiy az) 
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COAeErE js now 20 reason 


‘why every farmer in the U.S. 
should not be successfully using 
kerosene for engine fuel. This new 


134H. P. size completes a Iine of 


KEROSENE 


engines—114 to 15 H. P.—all of 
which deliver engine performance 
even in excess of your expectations. 
The local dealer who displays the 
“Z, sign—will show you the"Z” 
and explain why it is the | 
best engine “buy” for you at 

these prices—114 H. P. $61.00 
—3 H. P. $100.00 —6 H. P. 
$179.00 F. O. B, Factory. 


Throttling Governor— 
Built-in Oscillating 
Magneto 
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un Kissed Albemarle 


Come to Albemarle County, Virginia, on the Eastern slope of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, Piedmont Section. Good enough 
for Jefierson—Why not You? Home of the famous Winesap 
and Albemarle Pippin apples. Excellent schools, including the 
university of Virginia. Two trunk line Railreads. 


























You will like it in Albemarle. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Charlottesville, Va. 


Kindly mention American Fruit Grower when answering advertisements 























ome Drying 
Fruits 


more properly called, has been 

Y” more or less neglected since 
canning’ came into general use and 
especially during the time when com- 
mercial canning placed standard products 
on the market at a very low price. A 
few years ago even the farmer’s wife 
found it easier to stock her pantry with 
tinned goods from some large firm than to 
raise a large garden and cure the food, 
herself. For the city housewife there used 
to be no question between buying goods 
ready canned and buying them fresh and 
preparing them for winter—at least so 
far as relative price was concerned. The 
war, with its high priced tin and glass 
containers, high prices of foods, the 
scarcity of sugar and the general advent 
of the war garden, has changed the face 
of the problem. More than that, many 
of us who dried because we had to, have 
learned that we like our own prepara- 
tions better than we ever liked what we 


D RYING or dehydrating, as it is 





and Vegetables. 
By Persis Smallwood, Illinois im ; 
and which canned goods so frequently 





lack. 
Advantages of Dried Products 


For the family there are many reasons 
for drying foods. The ease of storage is a 
very important item to the family in close 
quarters. Great quantities of vegetables 
can be stored in light pasteboard boxes or 
in paper bags. These packages are easy 
to handle and if they are tightly closed the 
contents is very indifferent to moisture 
or temperature changes outside. Such 
boxes can be stored in the overheated, 
very dry city flat where vegetables them- 
selves lead such a short and miserable 
existence or in the freezing “‘spare closet” 
of the country home with equal assurance 
of a satisfactory product when the boxes 
are opened. 

If it is properly prepared the dried 
product will not deteriorate in long years 
of storage. At the close of the Boer war 
the British had on hand many thousand 


‘Home Dryer Used at Illinois Training Far:n\ 


bought and we shall continue to dry 
even after war conditions have gone back 
to normal. 

Why is this tremendous revival of inter- 
est in dried foods—showing itself by 
articles in every farm paper, government 
publications from half a dozen depart- 
ments, in our clubs and our newspapers. 
Much of this interest is due to the war. 
We had to send to our army in France 
the greatest possible amount of food with 
the smallest weight and bulk and the 
smallest per cent of waste in transit. 
Government scientists went to work 
and the answer was dehydration. Drying 
reduces fresh foods to one half the bulk 
and from one fifth to one tenth the 
weight of the original. Thus two and a 
half pounds of dried tomatoes is equiva- 
lent to sixty pounds of canned. 

During the war our attention was 
largely concerned with war orders. for 
great quantities of dried material which 
of necessity had to be handled by great 
commercial drying establishments. Now 
that the war is over we find a steadily 
growing dried food market among the 
stay-at-homes. This is due to the: well 
known H. C. L. which has driven us to 
new fields for a chance to save and to the 
research by the government departments 
which has led to standardization of dried 
products and thorough spreading of this 
information largely through governmental 
channels. Not the least item in this new 
popularity is the advent of relatively 
cheap, remarkably efficient family sized 
driers to replace the slow makeshift 
methods .formerly in use. Groceries all 
over are selling dried foods and managers 
of the biggest hotels of the country are 
enthusiastic over them for their business. 
They find in properly dehydrated foods 
the same fresh taste of the green vegetables 


—_ 


pounds of dried soup vegetables with no 
use for it. When the last war broke out 
and found the British so far from ready 


this supply, which had been packed in © 


paraffined barrels, was found to be as 
good as ever. So the soup was rushed to 


France and there kept up the morale | 


against the Germans as faithfully as it 
had against the Boers. Under proper 
conditions of drying and storage, dried 
oods are practically indestrutcible, | 
vegetables are stored in a basement or in 
cold storage or are canned there is always 
a certain percentage of loss but dried 
foods preserve all the valuable minerals 
and properties of the fresh material and 
will keep indefinitely. 

We ‘have learned within recent years 
that such disorders as scurvy, beri-beri and 
epidemic or war dropsy are developed by 


people whose diet does not contain the: 
During the winter. @ 


proper green foods. t 
months many people develop vague ills 


with occasional skin rash which in many © 
cases is a slight attack of scurvy. Our | 


grandmothers gave us a spring tonic of 
dock bitters and served dandelion greens 
on the table. They were better doctors 
than they knew for these fresh greens, 
especially those eaten raw like lettuce, 
give us the food accesseries that the winter 
diet lacks. White rats will die if fed ex- 
clusively on a sterilized diet, for the process 
of sterilization removes these accesso 
foods or vitamines. Some vitamines 
not endure great amounts. of heat but 
they go through drying perfectly and 
therefore, ‘during the winter months, 


dried green food should be on every table | 


which is not supplied with fresh vegetables. 
Food Can Be Saved 
Perishable foods have to be sent b 





special refrigerator cars and this trans 






be 
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The United States Department of Agri- 
culture advises us that one-half the total 

oduction of fresh foods wastes in the 
elds or on its way to the consumer. 
Theoreticall y then, we could dry half we 
raise and sell as much fresh as we now do. 
Dried foods can be cured near the place 
where they grow and sent by any sort 
of transportation from parcel post to 
freight with perfect safety to the product 
and with great saving to the sender in 
the decreased weight upon which he must 
pay shipping costs. There is also the very 
important point that dried product can be 
sent to market at any time during the 
year which must tremendously stabilize 
and increase the market. 

Many foods rapidly deteriorate after 
picking. Sweet corn and ‘peas that are 
eaten the same day they are picked are 
different vegetables from the sort that is 
for sale in the ordinary city markets. 
Commercial canners have learned this and 
one advertisement for a fine grade of 
pease is that it is in the cans before the 
team that hauled it has left the cannery. 
Food that is to be dried should be picked 
and started to dry as nearly simultaneously 
as possible. 
served for the next winter’s table. ; 

The actual time spent to dry a given 
amount of any product is less than in 
preserving it by other methods. When 
the vegetable or fruit, is spread in the 
trays of the drier the worker is through 
with it for some time. Whereas if it isto 
be canned the period of hanging overa hot 
stove and arguing with a pressure canner 


and rubbers that ‘‘ blow out” is still ahead. | 


The quantity that can be dried at one 
time depends upon the equipment in use 
but in nearly every case this amount 
exceeds what can be handled by canning. 
These two factors—the shortening of the 
time that must be given to a given amount 
of food and the increased quantity that, 
may be handled at one time—make it 
possible for the country woman to get her 
surplus put away when the product is 
finest and to save a greater portion of the 
crop from waste and for the city woman to 
buy her year’s supply at the very crest of 
the market when the vegetable is cheapest 
and best. 

Thus we see that the family who, for lack 
of time or storage space, have canned 
only a portion of their year’s supply of 
green foods, may with no further expendi- 
ture of time or space, store’a year’s supply 
of dried vegetables. . 

A Wide Field Open 


So far we have been dealing with the 
supply of dried foods necessary for the 
family unit but there is a wider field open, 
also. Many people will find it practical to 
dry greater quantities of food than their 
family requires as soon as they are as- 
sured of a market. Farm drying used to 
be done with such a variety of makeshift 
appliances that the results were far from 
uniform: Outdoors drying could be done 
only on sunny days and only on parts of 
each day. Racks over the stove do not 
dry evenly. Both methods expose the 


‘food to flies and dirt so it is with real en- 


thusiasm that housewives are adopting 
driers, planned by experts for the work, 
that speed up the drying both by in- 
creased capacity and by decreasing the 
time necessary for the process. There is 
the farther advantage, especially for prod- 
ucts that are to be marketed, that all the 
conditions are under control and therefore 
the product can be standardized. : 

On every farm there will be certain 
years when the small fruits, berries and 
vegetables grown for home use, will pro- 
duce far in excess of the family needs and 
still not be enough to justify the farmer in 
shipping the perishable crop to a distant 
market. Yet if this man knew a way to 
get fourteen cents a quart for his berries, 
two dollars a bushel for his fall apples and 
other crops in proportion it would look 


All the sugars are then pre-}. 


? 





worth while to market his excess. By 
drying he can put the food in a permanent 


form and can market it whenever the 


Price suits him. The prices quoted above 
are those that obtained during the past 
winter in Chicago. Dried berries sold 
for eighty cents a pound which is equiva- 
lent to fourteen cents a quart for fresh. 
Community Driers are Advisable 
_ Any community can stimulate interest 
in such an enterprise if a few people there 
decide it shall be done. Premiums at the 
local fairs or a prize offered by the Grange 
18 often all that is needed to arouse inter- 


est. Community drying clubs are being 





The new series Haynes Sedan -seven 
passengers— twelve cylinders—cord 
tives — five wire wheels stancard 
equipment —Price $4000. 












































This advertisement copyrighted,1919, by The Haynes Automobile Company. 
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THE NEW HAYNES SEDAN 
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efforts to meet. We ur 


HE four factors of car character —beauty, strength, 

power and comfort—are exemplified in the new series 
Haynes Sedan. It is the result of the Haynes organization's 
twenty-six years of creating cars of known character. 


Noted coach builders fashion the bodies after the ideals of Haynes origi- 
nators. As is proper and in keeping with the atmosphere suggested 
by a closed car, the body styles are finished and fitted with that rich 
| simplicity which reflects the good taste of the owner of such a car. 


Upholstered in genuine mohair velvet, with the rare Mount Vernon 
pattern carried out in the silver fittings, with frosted rosette light-dome 
and quarter-lights, with silver trimmed vanity case and smoking case of 
solid mahogany—the new series Haynes all-season Sedan displays that 
quiet elegance which appeals to the fastidious and discriminating patrons. 


There is a demand for the new series Hayne: which is requiring our best 
ge you to make early reservation of the Haynes 














The Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, Indiana, U.S. A. 





Touring Car—7 Passenger 


Coupé—4 Passenger ‘ 
Sedan—7 Passenger lis 











NEW SERIES “LIGHT SIX” 
Open Cars 


Roadster—Four doors, 4 Passenger . 
Closed Cars 


en Touring Car—7 Passenger P $3250 
Roadster—Four doors, 4 Passenger 3250 

Closed Cars 
5 Coupé—4 Passenger ee $3800 
4000 Sedan—7 Passenger ve 4000: 


NEW SERIES “LIGHT TWELVE” 
Open Cars 


Wire Wheels Standard Equipment 
A new catalog, beautifully illustrated, willbe sent on request. Address Dept. 625 
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1893—THE HAYNES IS AMERICA’S FIRST CAR—I1919 | 
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organized and encouraged by county 
agents and these often find it profitable 
to dispose of their output to'reliable firms 
through one of their members delegated to 
do the work. 

The National Food Administration and 
the United States Department of Agricul- 


‘ture have given impetus to drying with 


their many bulletins on food preservation 
which are usually available for. free dis- 
trubution. In many states, bulletins are 
available from the State Agricultural 
Experiment Station and also firms that 
handle driers have advertising booklets 


which contain mutch valuable information. 
There is, therefore, a mass of literature at 
hand for anyone who does not feel able 
to cope with the drying problem without 
more definite instruction. 

The plan is well worth considering 
whether you are moved by selfish interests 
alone—such as saving your own pocket- 
book and feeding your own family more 
wisely—or by that coupled with the more 
altruistic motives of conserving the na- 


tion’s food supply and aiding th nation’s . 


transportation in this time of stress. 
Whatevei the motive the results are the 


same. Mr. Hoover has recently said: 
‘*We are at the worst phase of the Eu- 
ropean famine that was inevitable after 
this world war.”” Therefore while we use 
all speed to demobilize our fighting men 
we must keep the ranks of American 
women right up to the war standard. 
German forehandedness put twelve hun- 
dred commercial drying plants into opera- 
tion during her years of preparation for 
the Great War. We may still beat her 
at one more of her games by making 
every American home a food preservation 
and conservation station. 
_ 



































Home , 
Canning | 


lies in perfect 
sealing, and the ,} 
only sure way 
is with a Bur- 
pee Home Can 
Sealer. Satise 
faction fully 
guaranteed or 
money refunded. 
No experience 
necessary. The 


BURPEE 
Home Can Sealer j 


seals sanitary tin cans air tight, without 
heat or solder. It makes you independent # 
of market conditions. xe 


Can Your Own 

and seil your surplus.- Don’t let your fruits and 
vegetables rot on the ground. my 

The Burpee Home Can Sealer is so simple fixe 
anyone can operate it. So cheap no home can 
afford to be without one. The only Sealer approved 
and used by the United States Department of 
Agriculture and Canning Clubs all over the 
country. A modern sealing device within reach of 


everyone, 
. 
Investigate! 

Let us explain how thousands are profiting by 
better canning. Judge fur yourself. Send the § 
coupon today. We will please and surprise you. 

Act at once. 


Burpee Can Sealer Co. 


_215A—West Huron Street, Chicago, I iil. 
——_ 

"‘BURPEE C CAN § SEALER co. 

215A—W. Huron eee Chicago, Tl. 

Pat mtlemen | i; Please end me, frgo Hlosteated ; 

er ar 

ong RG ull in’ jormation on the Burpee 











VICTORY 
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Fruit pao 


er to go to market with an “auto” 
truck for that is what it was, an old 
touring car of the two lunger variety, con- 
verted into asmall truck with an extra deck 
set on a big box of bed springs so as to car- 
ry ripe strawberries and tomatoes safely. 

This I used for a number of years until 
in the fall of 1911, I purchased my first 
real truck, a 114-ton, with dual tires in the 
rear. I used it first to pull home one or 
two thousand barrels of apples from the 
orchards where we picked them, 10 to 15 
miles distant. It has pulled home the 
apples now for 8 years—thousands of bar- 
rels of them and also pulled them out to 
market, peddling in nearby markets, de- 
livering to cars when shipping and running 
to Boston, 30 miles distant, when local 


I BELIEVE I was about the first farm- 





’s Experience 


By Chas. W. Mann, Massachusetts 


I would hardly know how to farm with- 
out it and if it hasn’t run 100,000 miles it 
soo will. 





A TRUCK IN DELAWARE 
By Caleb Boggs 


The first of last August we bought an 
auto truck with a rated capacity of one- 
half ton. We live 45 miles from the city of 
‘Wilmington, Del. We had cabbage that 
we could not sell in nearby towns and were 
only getting 30 cents per basket for pota- 
toes. With the truck we made three trips 
to Wilmington a week and got 75 cents and 
$1.00 a basket for the cabbage we could not 
sell for any price at home. We were get- 
ting only 30 cents per basket for potatoes 








Comparative Cost of Hauling From Farms to Shipping Points 
Reprinted from Monthly Crop Report Issued by U. S. Department of Agriculture 





























For vegetables, fruit and seed corn. 
It saves time, labor and money. 
Foods preserved in the Victory 
Drier “taste just like fresh picked.” 
The process is simple, easy and sure 
and the foods thus preserved are 


delicious and wholesome. This is 

the best and the only dehydrater 

of the type in the-world. Scientific, 

proved. Run by a kerosene fan. 
Ask for Catalog D2. 


LAKE BREEZE MOTOR 
560A West Monroe St., CHICAGO 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


pre geal APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful new 
iueovery that relieves rup- 
ture, will be sent on trial. No 
obnoxious springs or pads. 
as ir 

















Binds and draws the broken 
parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. 

jo lies. Durable. Cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. patents. 
Catalogue and measure 


blanks mailed free. Send 







































































RovunD Loap Cost or Havtine 
Item Distance | TRIPs Per Ton Per MILE 
Per Day! Corn {Wheat|Cotton} Corn | Wheat|Ootton 
Unirep STATES: Miles Number} Bu. Bu. | Bales | Cents | Cents | Cents 
Motor Trucks, 1918. 11.3 3.4 58 84 6.6 15 15 18 
Wagons, 1918...... 9.0 1.2 39 56 3.6 33 30 48 
Wagons, 1906. 9.7 1.2 39 55 3.4 19 19 27 
New ENGLAND: 
Motor Trucks, 1918. 10.0 4.5 62 60 2 11 14 
Wagons, 1918...... 7.2 1.8 38 45 i 39 38 
Wagons, 1906...... 7.2 1.7 a8 vr i. ss fe 
Muppie ATLANTIC: : 
Motor Trucks, 1918. 12.2 3.4 69 78 <2 14 14 
Wagons, 1918...... 7.6 1.6 39 47 ie 39 38 
Wagons, 1906...... 6.5 1.7 41 48 3 24 26 
Soutu ATLANTIC: 
Motor Trucks, 1918. 9.8 4.0 45 57 6.0 19 18 20 
Wagons, 1918...... 8.4 1.4 29 36 3.5 41 39 |; 48 
Wagons, 1906...... 9.9 i2 35 42 3.1 28 24 27 
Nortu CrentTRAL, East 
Motor Trucks, 1918. 9.3 4.8 64 90 ee 11 9 
Wagons, 1918...... 6.3 2.0 41 54 bes 29 26 
Wagons, 1906...... 7.0 1.8 40 48 16 18 
NortH CENTRAL, WEST 
Motor Trucks, 1918. 10.1 3.8 54 84 sy 18 14 
Wagons, 1918...... 7.9 1.5 42 57 are 33 29 
Wagons, 1906..... 8.7 1.4 39 52 aK 17 16 
Soutu CENTRAL, East 
Motor —? 1918. 12.9 32° 58 86 7.6 12 10 13 
Wagons, 1918. 10.4 1.0 26 38 3.2 45 36 52 
Wagons, 1906. 11.1 1.0 29 37 3.0 24 23 eal 
SoutH CENTRAL, West 
Motor Trucks, 1918. 13.0 2.9 57 72 6.7 17 15 20 
Wagons, 1918...... 10.9 1.0 . 26 46 3.8 49 32 47 
Wagons, 1906...... 12.6 9 29 38 3.8 22 21 26 
Rocky Mountain: 
Motor Trucks, 1918. 21.0 1.2 48 70 a 36 29 
Wagons, 1918.,.... 20.2 4 46 66 m 52 42 
Wagons, 1906...... 16.8 7 49 60 ut 16 20 
PactFic: 
Motor Trucks, 1918. 12.3 2.9 74 105 ir 20 17 
Wagons, 1918. 11.2 1.4 71 67 - 23 22 
Wagons, 1906. 11.5 2.8 45 76 28 21 





whose nominal capacity is usually 1 to 2 ton 


markets were dull. It made two trips 
daily to Boston for four weeks one season 
with apples making 120 miles daily without 
a break. 

I built a double deck body so regulated 
that I could safely carry one to fifty bushels 
ripe strawberries or tomatoes and one 
season sold 50,000 baskets of berries from 
it and 4,000 bushels of tomatoes. 

I found that there seemed to be no dan- 
ger from fire and so I built a hay rack for it 
and haul in most of the hay from the field 
as well as to take it to market, having 
handled 150 tons or so with it the past 
year. I use it in spraying the orchards and 
find it pushes the work in the busy season. 
With four different bodies for all sorts 
of work we find very little use for horses 
on the road and keep only two where we 
formerly had four or more. 

Barring accidents. for which the truck 





name and address today. 





was in no way to blam~ it has stood the 
wear finely and the motor still runs as 


C. E. BROOKS. 219C State Street, aes, _ —— as when new. 


“‘The motor coe ‘gunerally in use by farmers are not the mene trucks, but the small ones 


a 


and got 65 cents in Wilmington, and later 
much better prices. At home tomatoes 
sold at 40 cents and in Wilmington at 85 
cents to $1.00. At home we could get noth- 
ing for apples and, if we shipped them, the 
returns were poor; people in Wilmington 
were glad to get them at $1.50 a hamper. 
At home sweet corn sold at 10 cents per 
dozen and in Wilmington at 20 cents. This 
year we expect to take everything to Wil- 
mington in our truck. 

Blackberries are a large crop with us. 
Last year on shipments they would bring 
$1.50 per crate. We hauled them by truck 
to Wilmington and sold them as fast as we 
could hand them out of the truck at $3.20 
or 10 cents per quart. We could not help 
but laugh at how we were beating the rail- 
roads and the commission men. We made 
45 trips to Wilmington last year and we 
figure the round trip at 100 miles, that is 
4,500 miles. Except for the first trip we 
never had five minutes’ trouble with the 
car or tires. We use the best tires, which 





Save on 
Container Costs 


Shipping in the Universal 
Package means a saving on 
container costs — and an in- 
crease in your net profits. 


The Universal 
Package 


Approved by their many users be- 
cause of the durable construction and 
ventilation properties. Proper venti- 
lation, so necessary to fruits and ptod- 
uce, is assured in transit and storage. 


A center post from bottom to top 
adds to the stability of the Universal 
Package. They may be stacked one 
upon the other in storage and transit 
with positive assurance of reaching 
their destination unharmed. 


Send for Sample 


A Sample Package will be sent to any 
address upon receipt of 25c, stamps or 
coin. Send your name and address for 
our monthly bulletin, full of interesting 
data and information to growers and 


packers. 


Package Sales Corporation 


104 E. Jefferson St. 


South Bend, Ind. 
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Baskets for Apples, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Beans, etc. Boxes 
and Crates for Berries, Cucumbers, Celery, 
Cauliflower, and vegetables of all kinds. 


Catalogue mailed on request 














"4 sis South H , Mich. 
The Pierce-Williams Co. “s pony Ark. 
CURES SICK CHICKENS 


G E RM 0 1 0 N KEEPS CHICKENS WELL 


Preventive and curative of colds, roup, - canker, 
swelled head, sore head, chicken pox, limber neck, sour 
crop, cholera, bowel trouble, ye “The only remedy 
that did my age chicks any F hate in case of bowel 
trouble,” says Mrs. Cora Wells, Abilene, Kan. 
“Our chickens were dying badly with cholera. Germozone 
entirely stopped it,’’ writes F. W. Sornberger, Geddes, So. 
Dakota. ‘‘Have used Germozone for the past 8 years and 
think there is nothing to compare with it,’’ says Mrs. M Ls 
Kelly, Salem, Neb. 'Germozone does all you say and more,’ 
says W. A. Simmons, 1615 Sixteenth Ave., N. Birmingham, 
Good also for rabbits; birds and pet’ stoc stock. 
GERMOZONE is sold — at By and seed stores. 
Don’t risk a substitute. from my mony postpaid 
in new 25c, 75¢ and $1.50 sizes. Poultry books free, 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 455 OMAHA, NEB. 












A perfec balanced staple tie fence. 
wire Cndnonenie galv: apie foe 


Anthony Fence 
eet 

6-inch stay fence ohas 33 stay wien 

book sent free, Dealers Everyw! 


American Steel and vir 
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It pays to Advertise in the Classified 
Columns of the 





American Fruit Grower ¢ 
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make several trips yet. 

Our truck is supposed to carry one-half 
ton, but. many times we had on 1,600 
pounds. We would use five gallons of 
gasoline per trip. We do not think we 
want a big truck. We would rather have 
two small trucks. The big heavy trucks 
are not so easy riding and berries should be 
carried carefully, so‘that they will not be 
out of place when you reach the market. 
The same is true of tomatoes and eggs. 
When we get to Wilmington and open a 
crate of berries, they look just as they did 
when we left home. The larger trucks con- 
sume much gasoline and oil and the solid 
tires cost a great deal and will not last any 
longer than a good pneumatic tire. The 
big trucks are also too slow for us. We go 
to market with our load in two hours and a 
half and we always make the home trip in 
11% or 1% hours. We pass the big trucks 

“on the way to market and they get out of 
our way coming beme. Frequently we 
stop at the wholesale grocery and bring 
back a load of freight for our merchants. 
This pays our gas bill for the trip. We ex- 
pect to get another truck this year and 

ket everything we raise by means of 
that truck. We averaged $35.00 per trip 
from the first of August until December 
20th, our total sales amounting to $1,575. 


AN AGE OF TRACTORS 


We are approaching a new era in soil 
cultivation brought about by the gasoline 
tractor or motor, which I believe will large- 
ly take the place of horses in many kinds 
of farm work. New factories are planned 
in various parts of this country for the 
manufacture of these farm tractors. The 
objections raised against the tractor are 
that it cannot work in rocky ground and 
that eastern farms are too small for the 
successful work of tractors. Tractors will 
work in soil that contains rocks buried 





beneath the surface, and the seriousness of’ 


small fields is not so great an objection as 
is claimed. 





THE TRACTOR FOR THE YOUNG 
ORCHARD 
By. Ruby Anna York, Kansas 


I see by the pages of the AMERICAN 
FRuIT GROWER, that your magazine is an 
enthusiastic booster for thé farm tractor, 
so am I. I always was a friend to the 
farm tractor and the other day I saw some- 
thing that caused my admiration for 
tractors to grow stronger, especially for 
the fruit grower’s use. 

I was watching a man plow a small 
young orchard with a team of horses, and 
while he stopped for a minute one horse 
bit the top out of a young tree, ruining the 
tree’s future growth for always.: Again as 
he turned at the end of the row the horses 
bit small limbs. off a young plum tree. 
Now if a tractor had been used no damage 
would have been :done'to the orchard. I 
think the tractor is the implement for the 
fruit grower. 

When I buy a farm I am going to own 
a tractor. I am elated over the farm 
tractor. I live in town near the Santa Fe 
depot, and during the last two years car- 
load after carload of tractors are unloaded 
at the depot and they are a source of en- 
tertainment to me as well as all who live 
near. 

This week I watched the unloading of 
five tractors. A young ex-soldier ‘‘drove”’ 
them off the flat car onto the depot plat- 
form and to the warehouse. A skillful little 
engineer he was; careful, thoughtful, 
skillful, quick and active. A boy with a 
bright future. 

There is nothing a real farmer boy would 
appreciate more than-a nice new. tractor. 
Give the farm boy (and the girl too, if she 
wants one) a tractor, it gives him a steady 
hand, quick thought, it makes him careful, 
all around a tractor is good for a boy. 





WEIGHT OF AVERAGE LOAD 


An interesting investigation was made 
by the Traffic Motor Truck Corp. before | 
they determined to concentrate their man- 
ufacture upon a 4000-pound truck. They 
studied the hauling situation throughout 
America very thoroughly and discovered 
that of all loads carried by motor trucks 
in a year’s time 80 per cent were of less 
than 4,000 pounds. This fact, ‘significant 
as it is to anyone with a-hauling problem, 
is of vital significance to the farmer and 
the fruit grower. In these cases the de- 
mand is more evidently for lighter and 
more frequent hauls and the need for a 
truck adapted to such work more apparent. 





for these 4,500 miles and will] 


HEN you select a motor truck for 

” your fruit farm, consider the record 

that Republic Trucks have made in every 
field of truck haulage. 


Republic Trucks are at work in 27 
different countries performing faithfully 
under every road, load and climatic con- 
‘dition imaginable. 


More than 50,000 Republic Trucks are 
now in use, probably more than of any 
other truck in the world. 


Thousands of Republic Trucks are on 
use on progressive farms. They are 
paying their way and earning profits 
just as they are in every other kind of 
hauling because they are built to meet 
even the most strenuous demands of 
roughest farm work. 











Hides 


piit 





The Torbensen Internal Gear Drive—used in 
all Republic Trucks delivers 92% of the motor 
power to the wheels. We know of no other 
type of drive that delivers as much. The 
POWRLOK prevents stalling when one 
wheel loses traction. 






















You Will Value This Tested Reliability 
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Republic Trucks are as simple as they 
are efficient. They are easy riding and 
easy to care for. To farmers in every 
state Republics have proven dependable 
farm equipment. 


The Republic 8-way Convertible Farm 
body will win your favor instantly for 
it can be changed to carry any kind of 
oad. 


There are models of all practical ca- 
pacities to meet the requirements of 
every fruit farm. 


See the nearest Republic dealer or 
write us for full information. 


REPUBLIC MOTOR TRUCK CO., INC. 
Alma, Michigan. 


The ‘‘ Yellow Chassis” Trucks 


that serve so well 


Model 10: 1 Ton, with Express body $1535 


Model 11: 1% Ton, chassis........ 1885 
Model 12: 2 Ton, chassis.......... 2275 
Model 19: 2—2% Ton, chassis..... 2395 


Model 20: 3% Ton, chassis ...... 3450 
All Prices F. O. B. Alma, Michigan 






































Ril Steel Slaw and Vegeta ble Cutte 









Put away that back-breaking 


times as fast, with a BARKER. 
8 blades révolving against sta- 
tionary knife (like a lawn mower) 
destroy the weeds and at the 
same time break up the clods and crust into a level, 
moisture-retaining mulch. A boy can operate it. 
Gets close to plants.. Guards protect leaves. Cuts 
runners. Has easily attached shovels, making three 
garden tools in one. 
FREE Illustrated Book and Pactory-to-User Offer, 
valuable information on gardening —all free 


Barker Mfg. Co., Dept. 25, David City, Neb. 

















Made of all stee!4\% x 13 in.. 5 knives with handle. 
‘¢ Best Triple Plated with Block Tin, G to remain =f 
sharp 10 years, \ of minute to clean. Periectly Hl] 
W. d Kill sanitary, used for slicing Cabbage, Potatoes, ‘| 
ee lier CY Onions, Beets, Carrots, Corn off Cob. Cucum- ty 


E U d om ‘ —. — ais ae 
| i= ineapples, Cocoanuts, Lemons, S, etc. 
ver se | Price 60c, Postpaid. 
| 7 ALL “ghee | vew re a dae 
| ize 8 x 22 in. in. Rod, nives, Remove- 
Apel ee = eee os able Metal Box. Price $3.25, Postpaid. 
on jo the work ten }| £.G. Meyer, 2525 Orland Ave. Westwood Cincinnati, O. 
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i> —And 30 Days’ ££ 
% FREE @ 


~ Get your Kirstin now 
a on smashing summer 


Weighs less—costs less. 
Lasts 


tonger! A tew Pounds’ pull on handle exerte tons 00 


a es ta nt a 
Ba nd a weer Models | auger ts 
A. J. Kirstin Co.,2907 Lad St., Escanaba, Mich.sumt 


























KINDLY MENTION AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS ————— 
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1; “*Bilast the holes that you plant ’em in. That’s the way 
to start your trees right. They'll show you in a hurry 
what they think of it by the way they grow. You see— 

blasting the holes loosens the earth so that their roots have a chance 

to spread. How would you like to work tied up in a straight jacket? 

Well—that’s about the way a tree feels with its roots all cramped 

into a spade~dug hole.’’ , 


HERCULES | 
DYNAMITE 


is what you need to help you on your farm and in your orchard. It will lighten 
the heavy work and make it possible for you to accomplish a great deal more 
in a day than you ever could have by using the old fashioned hand methods. 


Send today for our illustrated book, ‘‘Progressive Cultivation”’, and learn from 
its pages how you can use Hercules Dynamite to help you plant your trees, 
dig your ditches, and clear your land. 


The coupon printed below is for your convenience. Sign it and send it in now. 


HERCULES POWDER. CO. 


"75 West 10 Street 


Wilmington Delaware} 





Hercules Powder Company, 75 West 10 Street, Wilmington, Delaware 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of ‘Progressive Cultivation. °* 


am anicremed sn dynam@pte for... 2. 5.5 Le, 

















Mr. Fruit Grower 
The Midget Whale 


Power Sprayer 
With Air-Cooled Engine 
and Automatic Starter effi- 
cient as any Power Sprayer 
\, pr the market regardless of 


Your Attention, 


—\anmr 04 $y} 







THE CRESTLINE MFG. Co 


CRESTLINE, O, U.S.A 


price, is adapted for Fruit 
== / and Truck Growers. Write 
weer) for pricesand full descriptions 

es’ 4,THE CRESTLINE MFG. CO. 
Dept. K, CRESTLINE, OHIO 
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1920 MODEL 


JOTTAWA 


ENGINES 


= 
Start Easy in any weather. Pull steady. 
and ctyles. 154 H-P. to 22 Hi-P. ‘rial. 
jack oe Prom; 
rs ite mon ving 
Low oeoee prices and Free’ Book, telling 
you want to know about engines. Write today. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. orrawat Kane: 
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the grapefruit is to Florida. The 

_ last commercial lemon orchard in 
Florida was budded over to grapefruit in 
1911, although lemon trees are still com- 
mon in home orchards. Records from 
Florida show that half of the new citrus 
plantings are to grapefruit. Records in 
California show that the non-bearing 
acreage of lemons is substantially seventy- 
five per cent as great as the bearing acre- 
age and much of the latter represents 
orchards which have not reached the full 
bearing stage so that their output will in- 
crease rapidly. To be more exact, the 
bearing lemon acreage is reported as 
22,651 acres and the non-bearing as 16,799 
acres. These figures, however, mean noth- 
ing unless we know something about the 
yield, the imports, and the consumption. 
The normal annual crop of California 
lemons is 8,000 carloads; the normal im- 
ports of lemons into the United States 
total 6,000 carloads. When the present 
non-bearing acreage of lemons comes 
into full bearing California alone will pro- 
duce more lemons than the United States 
and Canada now consume. Does this 
fact result in a feeling of pessimism among 


TT LEMON is to California what 
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California Lemo 
Orchard to Marke 


By I. J. Condit 
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times as often as the average well person 
who uses one lemon every 28 days. This 
simply shows the says extension of 
lemon consumption by drawing the atten- 
tion of the public to the wide and varied 
uses to which the lemon can be put, par- 
ticularly those of a culinary, toilet, and 
medicinal nature so as to create a greater 
year-around demand which will not be 
dependent upon the weather. As an indi- 
cation of the results to be secured from 
publicity one of the exchange’s lemon 
advertisements alone resulted in nearly 
18,000 requests,for the recipe book, 
which doubled the best record for any of 
the orange advertisements. The con- 
sumption of lemons was slowly decreasing 
until the exchange began its lemon adver- 
tizing a few years ago. 


Foreign Lemon Competition 


California lemons must compete in the 
market with those from Italy including 
Sicily. About 85% of the foreign lemons 
come through the port of New York in 
cargoes of a few thousand boxes up to 
50,000 boxes. It is interesting to note the 
following tabular comparison of the yearly 
average price on foreign lemons sold in 





California lemon growers? By no means. 
While in some quarters there is a little 
anxiety over the future the general feeling 
is that increased consumption and wider 
distribution will take care of the larger 
supply of fruit. 

The following tabulation published by 
the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
last year shows the total consumption of 
lemons in the United States and Canada 
with the quantity and percentage from 
California and abroad since 1900: ; 
Sept. 1-Aug.31 Imports Cal. Total 
1900-01 ....... 5,633 
1901-02....... 


Cal. % 
6,148 


1902-03 ....... 5,362 2,134 7,496 28.5 
1903-04 ....... 6,007 2,340 8,347 28.0 
1904-05....... 4,640 3,361 8,001 42.0 
1905—06....... 5,607 3,218 8,825 35.5 
1906-07 ....... 6,463 3,058 9,521 32.1 
1907-08 ....... 5,934 4,054 9,988 40.6 
1908-09 ....... 5,162 5,58710,750 52.0 
1909-10....... 5,425 4,200 9,625 43.6 
1910-11.:..... 5,131 5,11810,249 54.4 
1911-12....... 4,615 5,62210,237 55.0 
1912-13....... 6,659 2,775 9,414 29.5 
1913-14....... 8,095 2,85610,951 26.1 
1914-15....... 4,755 6,44511,198 57.6 
1915-16....... 4,348 7,20911,757 61.3 
1916-17....... 3,127 8,15511,282 72.3 
1917-1918 
to June...... 3,691 1,959 5,650 65.3 
Total Pop- 
Lemon ula- Differ- 
Supply tion ence 
Increase in last 10 yrs.. 18% 21% 3% 
Increase in last 6 yrs... 10% 12% 2% 
Increase in last 5 yrs... 10% 10% 0% 


It is interesting to note that the per- 
centage of lemons furnished by California 


| has risen from 28.5 in 1902-03 to 72.3 in 


1916-17. Whether this high percentage 
can be maintained under normal condi- 
tions remains to be seen. The exchange 
believes it can and the advertising depart- 
ment is making special efforts to emphasize 
the fact that the California lemon is a 
staple product, picked, shipped and con- 
sumed every day in the year. 

It has recently been shown that the 
average hospital patient consumes a 
lemon every 6.07 days or more than 414 
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California Fruit Growers have Adopted Trucks as an Insurance Against Freight Congestion 


New York and the yearly average f. o. b. 
California on all lemons shipped through 
the Exchange: 


Foreigns Californias 

New York F.O.B. Cal. 
1909-10........... + 2.90 3.41 
1910-11 |... ee 3.01 
9019-18 .., os... se a eee 2.86 
O19-18 | sis os is ee 4.99 
2918-14, 365.5. s ae 3.62 
3624-15... tac ee 1.60 
PRG-16. 4.58. 5 eee 3.11 
OE: eee 3.06 
1917-18 to Junel.. 3.79 4.74 


The low average price during the year 
1914-15 due to unusually cool weather, 
heavy production, and the beginning of 
the war, showed a loss of 35c per box from 
the cost of production, packing and selling, 
based upon a cost investigation made in 
1910. These cost records compiled by 
the Citrus Protective League show some 
very important facts when compared to 
present figures. 


Cost of Production 


“On lemons, records were collected 
from 148 groves, comprising 3,658.4 acres. 


The average yearly cost for labor per acre : 


was $92.51. This includes plowing and 
cultivating, pruning, irrigation, fumiga- 
tion, fumigation labor and materials 
where not segregated, spraying, spreading 
fertilizer, other tree care, superintending, 
administration and accounts not segre 
gated. The average yearly cost for 
materials per acre was $108.71. This im 
cluded chemical fertilizer, barnyard ma- 


nure, water, fumigation, forage and grain, | 


taxes, maintenance and repairs, frost pro- 
tection, insurance chargeable to the grove 
and incidentals, usually including cover 
crop seed. The total cost per acre was 
$197.15. This did not include depreciation 
on the groves or equipment or interest on 
the investment. 

“The same investigation showed that 
the average yield per acre on 700 groves 





for five years, 1906-7 to’ 1910-11, was 


196.2 packed boxes per acre, making 
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eaipilnggr : 3 
about $1.00 | per packed box. 
“The average cost of~ picking 


ng, hauling 
and packing and loading -of -1,391,711 


boxes of Iemons in 1910-1911 was $0.888. 


per packed box. 
axpense was $.07 per box, making the 
fotal cost $1.958 per packed box. 

“To give an idea of the increased costs 
ef caring for groves, we have obtained the 
sosts for the last fiscal year from seventeen 
zepresentative properties in various dis- 
tricts, comprising 32334 acres, which were 
included in the 1910 investigation. The 
average cost per acre of those particular 


The average selling 


groves for 1910 and for the year ending ° 


m 1917 (mostly ending August 3lst) 
were as follows: 

Labor Material . Total 
1910.......... $ 76.31 $124.89 $201.20 
8917 .....4.7.. 108.97 -'155.28 269.25 

“This shows an increase of 28.8 per 
cent. Labor and materials costs have con- 
tinued to advance and costs for this season 
will be much higher. 

“It should be noted that these figures 
do not include depreciation on the groves, 
buildings, stock, machinery, tools, irriga- 
tion plant, frost fighting equipment or 
other equipment, or interest on the invest- 
ment. 

“We have secured the figures on the 
eost of picking, hauling and packing from 
seventeen concerns, handling 1,231,816 
boxes, for the season 1916-17. A com- 
parison with the costs of twenty-three 
eoncerns handling 1,391,711 boxes in 
1910-11 follows: 

Picking HaulingPacking 
1910-11. . .$.253 $.039 $.596  $. 
1916-17... .27771 .044 .62747 .94918 

“These costs are for the year ending 
August 31, 1917, and will be much 
heavier this season.”’ 


Profits and Figures 


Although such large collections of fig- 
ures have considerable indicative value, 
they should not be taken too seriously. 
These and other figures seem to show that 
the average box of oranges for the five 
years préceding 1913 returned a net profit 
of 15 cents to the grower, while the average 
box of lemons produced during the same 
period returned a loss of about 20 cents. 
Good lemon orchards have, however, 
ommonly paid higher profits than orange 
érchards and they usually bring a better 
price per acre when sold. This simply 
means that there have been in the past a 
farger proportion of failures with lemons 
than with oranges. Figures showing the 
average production of almost any one 
srop are discouragingly low. The advice 
given to students by the Dean of the Cali- 
fornia College of Agriculture is certainly 
sound: “If you cannot do better than the 
zverage in farming, you should get into 
2me other business.” 


Method of Producing Trees 


Few people outside of California, I believe, 
anderstand the conditions under which lem- 
ms are grown and packed. Some may won- 
der why a citrus tree is higher in price than 
most deciduous trees. Apple and peach 
trees can be produced in two years from 
the seed. The following shows the ordi- 
aary life history of a lemon tree from seed 
to sale of the nursery tree: 
1919—Seed planted in April in seed beds 

usually under lath shelter; seedlings 

grow one year in seed bed. 
1920—Seedlings transplanted to nursery 
rows in April; grow for one year or 
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six horses. 











eighteen months. 
1921—Seedlings mostly budded in Octo- 

ber, the buds remaining dormant until 

spring. 
1922—Buds start to grow in March or 

April; each growing bud staked and 

tied every three inches. 
1923—-One-year-old budded tree ready for 

transplanting. 
1924—-T'wo-year-old budded tree ready 
for planting. 

The budded tree is therefore- four or 
more, commonly five years old from the 
time of planting the seed. ; 

Lemon growers are keenly alive to the 
value of bud selection. Lemon trees 
propagated from carefully selected buds 
are precocious and bear considerable fruit 
the third and fourth years in the orchard. 
Many orchards have a large proportion 
of trees of the so-called “shade tree” 
type, which are beautiful trees to look at 
but absolutely unprofitable from a fruiting 
standpoint. Since the grower desires 
trees for fruit and not for shade and orna- 
ment such trees are being budded.over 
as rapidly as possible. 


“The Moline-Universal has done for me what two men and 
twelve horses would have done at less expense than one man an 
** Jesse L. Bonsall, Scotia, Nebr. 


“It saved me the price of seven herses. It has created a greater 
desire for farming.” Arthur Weis, Reddick, Ill. 


“| have ‘been able to dispense with two 
men and some hired help in the house be- 
cause of the Moline-Universal Tractor. 
Wm. P. Joh Lovington, lil. 


m. 





“It h ed hiri d 
re 5.. yy en ag eomcllg «Sarg 
Charlotte, la. 

“Earned me $1,700 in 60 days and estab- 
lished me in a good paying business.” C. J. 
Hawley, Seargent Bluff, la. 

“I accomplished about three times as 
much as | would had! not had the Moline- 
Universal. For me to go back to horse 
power would be the same as doing without 


my automobile.”” F.N.Miller,Marysville,Mo. 


letters from satisfied owners of 


UNIVERSAL TRACTOR 


By using the Moline-Universal Tractor and Moline Tractor implements, 
you can farm more land, better, easier and at less expense than you ever did 
before. Farmers in all parts of the country are now making more money 
through the use of the Moline-Universal Tractor and Moline Tractor Imple- 
ments. Unsolicited testimony from owners is the best proof of satisfactory 
performance. Read the following expressions from Moline owners: : 


= h: 
pe. dave horses any more. 
Moben, Westphalia, Kans. 
“A big time saver and makes hard work 
a pleasure. 
“It ies poms just 100 per cent 
pect 
there io no equal” O. Hi. Ba 
ington, Mo. 
“I can’t work horses any more as! do my 
work’ so much easier with the Moline-Uni- 
versal.” Sheri 
“During my ownership of the Moline- 
Universal loacant aid profitable.” 
sant and profitable. 
Pinckney, College F ented ; Serene wlll Ss. C. 
“My wife and I have farmed this year by 


ourselves—something we never did before. 
HEH i 


“It hae saved me $600 in labor thie eca- 
son.” Ira Brinkman, Shades, Ind. 


If ld permit we could fill up this entire paper with 
Siemresaeh owe Moline-Universal Tractors. Write 
for full information and large list of farmers who-are making 
more money with less hard work by farming the Moline way. 


Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill. 


**Moline Service Satisfies”’ 
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Millard Belt, Rockville, Md. 
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Picking and Packing 

Under favorable climatic conditions the 
lemon treé never rests. Buds, blossoms, 
green and ripe fruit may be seen through- 
out the year. Unfortunately the heaviest 
pickings: do not always come during the 
season of greatest demand. The handling 
of the fruit therefore depends upon the 
market. Lemons of the right size are 
picked perfectly green since at that stage 
the acid content is most satisfactory. 
Those picked during the late winter and 
early spring are placed in special store- 
rooms and held until warmer weather 
creates a demand. Those picked during 
the summer and fall are placed in a warm, 
humid atmosphere and, colored up rapidly 
so that the fruit can be packed and rushed 
off to market. A recent estimate showed 
that the lemon storage houses of Southern 
California contained in April over 2,300 
carloads of fruit awaiting shipment. 
Lemons may be held in storage for six, 
eight or even twelve months although 
the shrinkage due to loss of mois- 


ture considerably reduces the weight. 

A lemon or an orange properly handled is 
practically proof against decay. When 
scratched or bruised, however, decay 
almost invariably follows. Pickers and 
packers therefore wear soft cotton gloves 
and are constantly cautioned to handle 
the fruits as though they were eggs. Deal- 
ers and consumers will profit by keeping 
this rule in mind. The lemons are graded 
in the packing house into three grades as 
a rule, fancy, choice and standard although 
occasionally extra fancy and extra choice 
grades are made. Fruits of the same size 
are then packed in boxes 11x14 14x27 inches 
outside measurements, each containing 
from 180 to 540 fruits. Southern markets 
prefer the smaller sizes. 

On account of the fact that the Califor- 
nia lemon is picked, shipped, and_con- 
sumed every day in the year and since the 
fruit may be had in practically every 
American city and village throughout the 
year, it certainly ranks very high among 
our less perishable fruits. 
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‘The Jefferson 


RICHMOND, VA. 


"Most Magnificent Hotel 
in the South 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


400 Rooms 





300 Baths 


Rooms Single and En Suite, With and 
Without Private Bath. Turkish 
and Roman Baths. Spacious 
Sample Rooms. Large 
Convention Hall 


RATES—$1.50 PER DAY AND UP 
O. F. WEISIGER, Manager 













































































For that “thirsty” feeling! 


There’s nothing like a sparkling glass of cider! With a RED CROSS CIDER 
MILL you can make sweet cider whenever you have a few apples to spare. Easy 
to operate. Pays for itself in short time by saving all waste fruit and you can 
make good profits selling cider, too. Will crush apples, grapes, oranges, pears, 
etc. (Big market for fruit juices after July 1.) 






RED CROSS CIDER MILLS are made in four sizes, each fully guaranteed. 





WILL | Self-aligning bearings which positively prevent binding or clogging of rollers, 
NOT are an exclusive feature of all RED CROSS MILLS. Handle any size apples 
without halving or quartering. Get all the juice. Make six to twelve barrels 

CLOG | of cider per day. Has maple frame, finished in natural wood color, coated 
with clear varnish. Steel press screw with accurately cut threads, operating 


through heavy cast-iron cross head. Double rollers of heavy cast-iron, hollow type, will 
not bind or clog. Fitted with heavy pulley, for three inch belt, if desired to operate by power. 


Red Cross Senior Press 


This size press usually operated by hand and the 
heavy pulley acts as balance wheel. Two tubs, large 
size, made of maple slats, riveted to inside of iron 
bands. Rivet heads flush. Do not interfere with 
action of plunger. Strongly made; hand- 
somely finished; warranted to give perfect 
satisfaction. Thousands in use. 

Contains recipes 


FREE CIDER BOOK for all kinds of 


crushed fruit drinks; many practical ideas for 





novel refreshing beverages : tells how tukeep cider sweet ; how to make 
better cider vinegar; how to use cider in cooking; how to use apple 
pomace as silage for dairy cows, etc.. etc. Contains pictures, descrip- 
tions, and prices of full line of RED CROSS CIDER MILIS. Send 
your name today and get a copy of this interesting book FREE. 


The RED CROSS MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEALERS: Write us BLUFFTON, IND. 


atonce for discounts Established Twenty Y 
and full information pacts cite th 
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Why 


HY ARE we urging people to 

grow and eat more nuts? Is 

their production not limited by 
‘the law of supply and demand like other 
commodities? Have they not yet found 
their proper place in man’s dietary? 

We who are urging nut culture believe 
that they have not yet taken their proper 
place commercially or as a food in this 
country. In Old World countries it is 
different. For example, almonds are a 
very important commercial crop in Italy, 
Spain and other Mediterranean countries. 
In parts of Italy the bread’ is made of 
chestnut flour. In Portugal the hogs are 
fattened on chestnuts. The mayor of a 
little town in the island of Majorca, 
where a friend of mine was stopping, 
brought out a measure of chestnuts 
instead of oats to feed his horse. In 
France and Italy the value of many farms 
depends on the number of chestnut and 
walnut trees. Pine nuts are the chief 
food of several tribes of Indians. But the 
best proof of the value of nut growing for 
































You (an Take Hills on Hi 
Without A Knock 


If you will keep your motor free from carbon. That 
knocking in your engine—the difficulty you have climbing 
hills—poor pick-up—lack of power—noisy motor—pre-ig- 
nition—in fact 80% of your engine trouble is caused by 
carbon. Clean it out with 


and your engine will run like it did the first 500 miles— 
quietly and full of “pep”. And your gasoline consump- 
tion will drop 12% to 25%. 


You Can Do It Yoursel+ 


For 65c—five minutes’ time—no labor—and without lay- 
ing up the car, you, yourself, can remove all carbon de- 
posits. No mechanical experience required. 


If you will use Johnson’s Carbon Remover every 500 miles, 
giving carbon no chance to aceumulate, you will automatically eli- 
minate most valve trouble and your engine will always be clean and 
sweet. 


For Tractors — Gas Engines 


Johnson’s Carbon Remover will also remove carbon from 
the motor of you tractor, giving it greater power and enabling it to 
work more satisfactorily and economically. It will make your 
tractor 100% efficient. 













Johnson’s Carbon Remover is recommended by 
many car manufacturers including the Packard 
and Studebaker Companies. Handled by all =e’ TI om 
representative dealers and jobbers. Insist upon ty 
_— supplying you. For further information 
wri 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept.AFG Racine, Wis, S.C: JOHNSON = SON 


Racine, Wisconsin, U-S:A: 











































Made and Guaranteed by ‘ 


the United States is the rapid progress of the 
culture of the walnut and the almond on the 
Pacific Coast and the pecan in the South. 
We can leave these regions to take care 
of themselves. Their people need no 
urging. They have learned the value of 
nut culture and will attend to its further 
development. It is to the people of the 
central and northeastern states that we 
particularly wish to show the value of 
nut culture and of nut food. 

Our native nuts, hickory, black walnut, 
butternut, hazel and pecan are either so 
small or so variable, thick shelled, hard to 
crack and to get the kernels from that the 
demand is limited and the price low. On 
the other hand the large, uniform, thin 
shelled nuts, such as the almond, English 
walnut and the cultivated southern pecan 
are too expensive for most people to 
make them a daily article of food. The 
price is high and the demand and consump- 
tion therefore limited. But the produc- 
tion of these high class nuts is not limited 
by the demand. They can be’sold much 
more cheaply with good profit to the 
producer. It is one of my life ambitions 
to help increase the production of good 
nuts, to help bring down the price and 
increase the demand. I am_= sure 
that one will bring the other. As the 
production increases the price will fall 
and the demand increase. This will bring 
no injustice to the grower for it is certain 
that nuts can be grown and sold at a 
good profit at much lower prices.than at 
present. 

But someone will say, ‘‘How about pea- 
nuts? They are cheap and can be cracked 
in the fingers.’”’ Well, peanuts do not by 
any means fill the whole demand for nuts. 
People are eating about all the peanuts 
they can. They are cloying and to some 
people indigestible. Most people eat 
them but seldom and soon tire of them. 
In quality and flavor they do not nearly 
equal the pecan, English walnut, shag- 
bark, or almond. We must have variety. 
Recognizing the great value of the peanut 
we yet cannot regard it as a competitor 
of the nuts of better quality at anything 
like an equal price. Besides the peanut 
isn’t really a nut but a pea and might 
better be called a nutpea. 

Food Value of Nuts 


A nut is a seed’and a seed is the result of 
nature’s effort to pack as much food as 
possible ip the smallest possible space for 
the nourishment of the future young plant. 
This food is just as good for man as it is 
for the young plant. A nut is a sealed, 
individual food package, water free, un- 
contaminated, never di carrying, long 
keeping, easily handled and good to the 
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Nuts? 
taste. Popular opinion inclines to the 
belief that the nut is indigestible, and so it 
is if swallowed half chewed with a box of 
candy or too many at. the end of a hearty 
meal. Not so when chewed until it be- 
comes milk in the mouth and with knowl- 
edge that it is a hearty food. A few state- 
ments will show how hearty. 

.Beefsteak is considered pretty solid 
food. Yet beefsteak has only about a 
third as much nourishment in it as have 
many nuts. No one would think of eating 
beefsteak between meals or as dessert the 
way we do nuts. Dr. J. H. Kellogg says, 
‘With the exception of smoked bacon 
there is no flesh food which even approach- 
es the nut in nutritive value.” Yet bacon 
furnishes only 2,715 calories of food value 
while pecan nuts contain 3,633 calories 
per pound. As man needs only from 2,500 
to 3,000 calories per day it is plain that a 
pound of pecan meats will furnish him 
more than enough food for a whole day, 
enough for a day laborer, in fact. 


Pecans Are Only 3% Water 


Chemical analysis of the nut. shows 
why thisisso. Take the pecan again, for 
example. It is practically free from water, 
only 4%. Beefsteak has 52%, and even 
bacon 17%. Of fat, or oil, the pecan 
carries over 70% while bacon has only 
62%. One does not often think of a nut 
being richer in fat than bacon. Of pro- 
tein beefsteak has 19%, bacon 9%, the 
pecan 11%. But the pecan is low in 
protein as compared to almonds, 21%, or 
butternuts 28%, or peanuts with 30%. 
No other form of food, not even Boston 
baked beans, has so much protein. On 
this account they are especially valuable 
since protein is the most expensive ele- 
ment of our food, the element for which 
we chiefly value meat, eggs, milk and 
beans, the element that supports 
growth and repairs waste, the ele- 
ment that makes nuts fill the place of 
meat in the dietary. It would be more 
correct to say that nuts supplement meats 
in the dietary. A certain amount of 
meat is perhaps necessary for the growing 
person and for those doing hard labor 
but for those no longer growing, especially 
if not doing muscular labor, less meat is 
found to promote health. Nuts therefore 
are a good food for advancing years and 
with milk, eggs and wheat furnish ample 
protein. Most nuts do not contain enough 
starch to form a balanced ration. Starch 
and fat, or oil, are fuel foods. We burn 
them up in the body for the maintenance 
of heat and the production of’ energy. 
The fats, starches and sugars together 
perform the same function and we have 
seen that nuts are usually rich in fats 
which together with the smaller amount 
of starch or sugar gives enough of the © 
fuel-energy food elements. Thus nuts © 
form a fairly balanced ration, and every 
good farmer knows what that is for his 
animals, and are capable of supporting 
life. It has not been demonstrated, so 
far as I know, that man can keep in 
health indefinitely on a diet of nuts alone. 
It is not necessary that he should try to - 
do so. But with the addition of fruits, 
vegetables, bread and butter, cereals and — 
milk his dietary is ample and meat is un-— 
necessary except for an occasional relish — 
of bacon or holiday celebration with 
chicken or turkey. 

To summarize: nuts have not attained 
their proper importance commercially 
or as a food in this country. In Old World — 
countries with -their thousands of years — 
of experience it is different. They havé — 
learned the commercial and the food value — 
of nuts. We fail to make the use of nut 
that they deserve because our native nut 
are apt to be small, thick shelled and he d 
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restricted because the better kinds are 
_ still too expensive. But it has been fully 


demonstrated that we can grow nuts in 
the central and northeastern United 
States if we will but plant the improved 
varieties that we already have and con- 
tinue our search for more and better ones. 
The nut isthe richest natural food sub- 
stance known. It carries no risk of disease, 
it is long heeg tm 4 and easy to handle. It is 
food of the highest yan d and perfectly 
digestible when intelligently ‘used. 





APPLE FORECAST | 
By Lillian Trott, Maine 


An extensive apple grower who main- 
tains a cider press and utilizes every 
penny’s worth of fruitage, counts cider, 
jelly, and apple butter among his profits. 
As long as there is a sound and salable ap- 
ple he disposes of them whole. But there 
are windfalls, and a type of natives styled 
cider-apples, that find no place except in a 
pressed or cooked form. He considers 
mixed assortments, sour, sweet, bitter, 
crab apples, jumbled together, as produc- 
ing the best flavored jelly, for which cores, 
skins, and culls may be utilized. After 
cider is made, he represses for jelly, which 
must be made before the pomace begins to 
ferment. If it starts to sour, vinegar may 
still be made of it. Apple butter by his 
recipe is half a gallon sweet cider to one 
and a quarter bushels cleaned, pared, 
cored apples. They should boil fiercely 40 
minutes, ‘then a further half hour with 
continual stirring. If cooked more slowly 
it requires less work of watching and stir- 
ring, but the product must be thick and 
dry, and any hint of scorching ruins the 
flavor. In fact, any slight burning renders 
apple more distasteful than most scorched 
foods. To this mass is now added nine 
pounds, or a little less if apples are not 
very sour, or 2 gallons hot jelly. Mix, 
boil, add 34 pounds spice, put through col- 
lander or wire sieve, and store in airtight, 
cool crock. 

An apple tree, just beginning to fruit, is 
reckoned by apple men, as worth $25, not 
reckoning the eight or ten years the planter 
has to wait for it to blossom and bear a 
few quarts of luscious fruit. Every farmer 
has waste places, besides his regular or- 
chard, where he can plant fruit trees. It is 
making a low estimate to say the average 
all round farmer can plant without missing 
pasture space, a hundred trees. Call this 
$2,500, by the time the tree is offering its 
first peck of apples, maybe at eight or nine 
years of growth. Let the variety be keep- 
ers of the cooking-eating variety like Mc- 
Intosh or russet. 

The hardy trees that nobody wants, like 
Ben Davis, likewise the despised but 
weather-proof natives, make the best of 
stock for grafting favorites upon. Top 
work a few yourself every year, or get a 
professional grafter to do the bunch the 
coming season. 

A sod-bound orchard that has not been 
cultivated for years will give a new lease of 
life to the trees, or at least bring them into 
bearing, if shallow plowing is given it. 
Spring cultivation with a disk harrow, then 
fertilizer around each tree, will be an ad- 
vantage. Lacking vetch, clover serves in 
our northern climates. 2 

After digging out borers, pour hot water 
around the tree roots, then pack coal ashes 
around the stem. 

Wind a wire fence tightly around the 
tree trunk, or, better yet, a sheet of tin, to 
protect against mice and rabbits. If a 
mulch is used, do not let it come in contact 
with the bark, where rodents will burrow 
and gnaw the tree. 

_ Any apple tree worth pruning and spray- 
ing is worth a protection against high 
winds and ice, which boos valuable 
branches by reason of force and weight. 
Drive stout stakes under each tree, all 
around the trunk, and connect these by 
cross rails, for the big, lower branches to 
Test upon. The weight of ice will not then 
bend them beyond the cracking point, and 
if they are lashed to.this fence the winds 
will not tear them from the central stalk. 





Every farm needs a library on agricul- 
tural subjects. The bulletins issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 


Washington, D. C., would form the begin- |. 


ning of such a library. An immense 

amount of useful inf tion is to be found 

™m these bulletins. sure to write for 
m at once. a wid 
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Harvester Quality Machines 
as TY Be Na i Grain Harvesting Machines 

gal Bi Ee a\ R — Ae Bll, Binders Push Binders 

aE nanmashys Ma) Ce 7 Sa Headers Rice Binders 
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pei == Tillage Implements 


Disk Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows Cultivators 


Planting and Seeding Machines 
Corn Planters Corn Drills 


The Motor Truck a Farmer _| | $222 zis Broadcast Seeders 


Would Build Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 








Haying Machines 

[F FARMERS pooled their ideas for building a Mowers _ Side Delivery Rakes 

practical motor truck that would best serve Tedders  Lecdees (Alitpoee) 
their everyday hauling needs, it would offer Baling Presses . Rakes 
nothing not now found in the International Motor robe 4 Saeek i Pm 
Trucks. , uncher. 

The reason is plain. The International is the result pee an 
of a thorough knowledge of farm conditions, This Belt Machines 
Company knows country roads. Ample provision has Ensilage Cutters Corn Shellers 
been made to withstand the strain and stress of high- io ng etree 
ways that place an unusual tax on parts subject to | Thea Feed Ccluiea 
wear. Only the best materials are used, after thorough Cream Separators 


test. The truck is simple and durable. Scanian ities 





International Motor Trucks Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 

will do the work expected of them at a cost farmers en my 
can afford. They give a service that is reliable, FP nay ME snr 
prompt and economical in the severest test of all— 
steady performance in actual daily use. They have Corn Machines 
ample power for any emergency and can be depended Planters | Motor Cultivators 
upon to keep going every day in the year. Drills .  Ensilage Cutters 

Farmers everywhere find an International Motor ne Peer A on 
Truck a source of profit from the outset. It saves time, - — — 
labor and distance. . Markets are brought to the door Dairy Equipment 
and better prices are possible for farm produce, which Cream Separators (Hand) 
retains all its freshness. The item of return loads Cream Separators (Belted) 
is an important one from the standpoints of both busi- Kerosene Engines 


MotorTrucks Gasoline Engines 


ness and convenience. . 
There are four sizes of International Motor Trucks Other Farm Equipment 
. —1,500, 2,000, 3,000 and 4,000 pounds capacity, with Manure Spreaders 
bodies suitable for every kind of haulirfg. ; Straw Spreading Attachment 
We have a dealer, a branch house, or a service Farm Wagons _ Stalk Cutters 


Farm Trucks _ Knife Grinders 


station somewhere near you, where the line can be Tractor Hitches Binder Twine 


seen, or we will send full information promptly if you 
will write us, 




















International Harvester Company of America 
CHICAGO > USA i 





SU ANOMVMUUUILELNUUAAA EEN 


FRANK PICHOT 


Subscription Agent for us in the state of New 
York, is earning an income of from $35.00 to $50.00 every 
week, soliciting subscriptions for the 


American Fruit Grower 


You too can net yourself just as attractive 
a weekly salary if you are in a position to devote all or a 
large part of your time to this work. 

We will gladly tell you how you can earn a 
salary like Pichot’s if you will simply request us to send 
you our salary and expense proposition. Write to 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Chicago 
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AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 
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By J. T. Rosa, Jr, ee 
ARDEN work should be pushed are two long season vegetables of a tropical growt 
with a rush through June. With nature which do well planted at thig@ the s 
warm. weather and plenty of season. growl 
moisture, both weeds and crops are making A supply of sweet corn as well as may | 
phenominal growth, and both require may be insured for the late summe tectio 
attention. Weeds and grass are easily and early fall by planting now. Plants of frame 
killed by light cultivations when they are late cabbage, and winter celery should be garde! 
small, but if. allowed to get a good start set out toward the latter part of June will p 
W ould You ? this early in the season, it will mean hard Copenhagen Market and Drumhead ap One o 
« work and much trouble later on. The the premier varieties of cabbage for th frame 
weeding hoe, the rake, and the wheel-hoe late crop. Also the Red and Savoy cab. variet 
Would you knowingly pay hundreds of dollars more cultivator might well be used freely now. bages should be given a trial. . Whi may 
than is necessary for a motor truck that will meet Where the ground has been packed down rather uncommon, both the latter : havin; 
pee bn by rain, over hills or rows of seed which ties are usually high priced and are of extn) before 
your hauling requirements? have not yet germinated, a thorough light good quality. The plants should fm two h 
The Traffic is the lowest priced 4,000-lb. capacity truck raking will break the crust and let the watered after transplanting, unless th foot bk 
in the world—it is for the man who has money to invest and seedlings through in good shape. On_ soil is wet from recent rains. averas 
not to spend for a truck. rather cloddy land, a roller can be used to Root C for Winter U Anoth 
The Traffic is a quality truck built of standardized units, such as: advantage. : aeaggonrieg sade neler ae Bese the ce 
Red Seal Continental Motor, Timken Bearings and other units The early crop will soon be harvested, Probably the most important crops for winter 
of known value. ‘Horse Sense’’ constructed it for hard hauling and out of the way, making room for garden planting during the present month over t 
and Jong service, presenting a new high value at a new low cost. this w 
Quantity production on one ‘model of one capacity by the largest exclusive exclud 
builders of 4,000-lb. capacity trucks accounts for its low price. succee 
Records of performance on farms and all other forms of hauling are rapidly peppel 
determining Traffic leadership for economy from the first to the last cost in plants 
motor truck transportation. ; 
You can’t afford to buy a motor truck without seeing the Traffic. Would the sp 
you, in view of the saving the Traffic presents? outdo 
Let ‘“‘Horse Sense’’ guide you and you'll own a Trafic. nearly 
Write for catalog today. of the 
Traffic Motor Truck Corporation, St. Louis, U. S. A. vegeta 
Chassis $1395 f. 0. b. St. Louis with p 
old he 
vegeta 
the su 
cultive 
EEMAN = 
extra 1 
GARDEN TRACTOR there i 
dener 
A Mechanical Horse mee 
and 4 H. P. Portable Engine rez 
Useful al) year round on truck 
gardens, farms, lawns, or- 
chards. Plows, cultivates, For 
ee eh a fe ~ tomate 
farm work and light Inter- port o 
1 Horse power belt work. esting for eac 
Work at ven aap Bookias « Well Kept Summer Garden—Note Beans on Fence place t 
3 \% iD os nPop , : , , a large 
Rieu ites $285 Beeman later crops, especially those designed for are the root crops for winter use. By th greatly 
«Peet a REM tet 0. b. winter use. Not a day should be lost in are included beets, carrots, parsnips, & since t 
replanting idle land.. Clear away the pea _ sify, leeks and other less important crops contac 
vines as soon as the bulk of the crop is It is true that plantings of each of the all cle 
picked. The radish, lettuce, and spinach crops may have been made earlier in th the ple 
Park, Adams and Bagley ee a es now wage Ps should —, but it is well to make ae tion: pinchir 
e spaded up to make conditions more plantings now, so as to insure a good supply central 
EUROPEAN PLAN favorable for the succession crop. The for winter storage. Remember that tion of 
“all-season” garden is far more valuable root crops can be kept quite easily in fruit, | 
600 Rooms $2.00 Up and a than the spring caren alone. — mrweng 3 and can a had fre securin 
very effort must be made to keep the an ump from the storage cellar, mont to let t 
out jy a een land busy by planting and replanting after other fresh vegetables have di type o 
seers CRE. until the fall. Among the tender short appeared. Sow these crops in rows 15 which 
Japanese Waiters season crops which may be planted now 18 inches apart, and cultivate entirely prices, 
ROSE AND CASCADE ROOMS are, Salamander lettuce and White Icicle hand tools. The root crops produce mor grower 
Colored Waiters radish, okra and New Zealand spinach, food value from a given area than aml — 
centr 
RIN ROOM 
nin Taponeis Weide GARAGE DOOR HANGERS have 
- iG nergy 
We have reorganized our entire food —_ Bosignet oes % — 
service and are making an enviable satisfactory for doors on 
record for modest charges and cour- any building. It slides a _Y AP new spi 
teous and efficient service. = pase ren on ar 3 SF or ill-sk 
eg EE, SSS Whe 
curve in corner---no valuable a 
space wasted. Works well with any 13" toes, t] 
fiat steel track. Has Tandem Rollers, apart, 
Steel Roller Bearings, Adjustable and stakes s 
Stayon Features. Thousands in use be- fe" f 
causeof satisfactory service. aeiity ie - one ne 
| sured by the Myers Trade Mark which | © from o1 
| means highest standard in Door Hang- six feet 
| ers, Hay Tools and Pumps for Every Purpose. 
k your dealer or write us. | can be 
F.&. MYERS & BRO. se purpose 
150 Fourth St., Ashland, Ohie ground 
PUMPS sor 
0 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE the sul 
——— —— can be 
(e PARKER’S ; depth, : 
WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG DESCRIBING BOTH eS Me: hole ca 
Ask for Catalog 20 KS ‘nelps to eradicate dandrafi.” vi: S : _ Pn 
Sv} H tin ; g\ens Reiany be Gray and Fried | hate RGA WISTS Ae lane 
7" Ur yet ed Ing - e 50c. and $1.00 at druggists. _"_) Celery Grown in Empty Hotbed During Summer be mad 


























preg Ret ge ith the root crops. About 
the of July, a planting of rutabagas 
or “‘swedes” should be put in.’ This is:a 
splendid hardy root crop of . table 
quality and keeping quality, which deserves 
to become better known in northern sec- 
tions. : 

Summer Crops in Frames 


Some use should be made of the empty 
hotbeds and cold frames which; in the 
average garden, are allowed to stand 
empty or become choked with weeds 
after the spring vegetable plants are re- 
moved. In the small garden especially, 
this space should not be wasted. The soil 
in the frame is generally rich or. heavily 
manured so that it will produce luxuriant 
growth. Of course, there is no need for 
the sash or covering of the frames in 
growing summer crops, although these 
may be replaced: in the fall to give pro- 
tection to the crop growing within the 
frame. It will be surprising to most 
gardeners to find how much a summer crop 
will produce even in a 6x12 foot hot bed. 
One of the best summer crops to.grow in 
frames is celery, especially the large green 
varieties like Winter Queen. . The plants 
may be set during June, the .seedlings 
having been started at least two. months 
before. Spacing 6x8 inches apart, over 
two hundred plants can be set in a 6x12 
foot bed, which is more celery than the 
average family consumes in a: year. 
Another advantage of this scheme is that 
the celery may be blanched and stored for 
winter use by simply placing the covers 
over the frame in the late fall and covering 


this with straw or some other material to |. 


exclude light. Other vegetables that will 


succeed when set in frames are eggplants, | 


pepper and bush squash. Three or four 
plants of each may be set in the frame in 
the spring after the tomatoes, etc., are set 
outdoors. These few plants will produce 
nearly enough fruit to satisfy the demand 
of the average family for these particular 
» vegetables. Onions, and sweet corn, 
- with pole beans will also grow nicely in the 
- old hotbed or empty cold frame. Any 
' vegetable being grown in a frame during 


’ the summer will need watering, and some 


cultivation to keep down weeds. With 
this small amount of care, quite. a few 
extra vegetables can be grown. - Wherever 


- there is a hot bed or cold frame, the gar- 


© dener should not overlook this _opportu- 
- nity to make use of it in summer, for it isa 
real help in ‘‘efficiency gardening.” 


Staking Tomatoes 


For the best results in the home garden, 
tomato plants may be trained upon a sup- 
port of some sort, usually a short stake 
for each plant. This makes it possible to 
place the plants closer together and to get 
a larger crop from a smaller area. Staking 
greatly improves the quality of the crop, 
since the fruit are kept from coming in 
contact with the earth, so that they are 
all clean and free from rot. Very often 
the plants are trained to a single stem by 
pinching out all the shoots except the 
central leader. This favors the produc- 
tion of a small extra early crop of fancy 
fruit, but for general purposes and for 
securing a big yield it has been found better 
to let the plants go unpruned. An extreme 
type of pruning for a very early crop, 
which may be expected to bring fancy 
prices, is sometimes practiced by: market 
growers. This is to stake each plant, 
prune toa single stem, and pinch out the 
central leader after about four clusters 
have set, thus concentrating the whole 
energy of the plant on maturing the four 
clusters already formed. -On rich soil, 
this treatment might result in a thicket of 
new sprouts from the stem, or in abnormal 
or ill-shapen fruits. 

_ Where stakes are to be used for toma- 

toes, the plants can be set 24x36 inches 
» apart, and soon after transplanting the 
' stakes should be placed in position, setting 
_ one near the base of each plant. Poles 
» from one to two inches thick and four to 
six feet long are very handy to use, and 
can be kept from year to year for this 
purpose. The stakes should go into the 
ground a foot or more so that - wind 
storms and the weight of the plants will not 
topple them over. To facilitate setting 
_ the stakes, a crow-bar is very ul, as it 
- can be easily driven to the required 
_ depth, and by working from side to side, a 
_ hole can be made large enough to. receive 
the stake. Strong rough twine, such as 
binder twine, should be used to tie the 
plants to the stakes. The first tie should 
be made about one foot from’the ground 
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Dynamometer Test in 
Engineering Laboratories, 
Champion Factory, Toledo, O. ge 


s 


Dynamometer Test Guarantees De- 
pendability of-Champion Spark 
Plugs under all Service Strains 


O MATTER what type of 
automotive engine you 
have, nor under what ‘service 
conditions you put it, the 
Champion Spark Plugs recom- 
mended for that particular type 
of engine have already shown a 
100% efficiency record under 
exactly similar service strains. 
In the Dynamometer Depart- 
ment of our laboratories various 
types of engines equipped with 
Champion Spark Plugs are being 
run at all times under the most 
severe conditions. 


The greater resisting power of 
our famous No. 3450 Insulator 
together with our patented as- 
bestos gasket construction and 
coupled with extreme care in 
manufacture, close inspection 
and rigid production tests en- 
able Champion Spark Plugs to 
stand up and keep going better 
and longer. 


There is a Champion Spark 
Plug for every type of motor car, 
motor truck, tractor, motor- 
cycle and stationary engine. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario 
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Dependable 
Spark Plugs 








Champion 7/8-18 
A44, Price $1.00 





and successive ties ten or twelve inches 
apart as the growth of the plant requires 
this support. In tying up a plant, make 
a double tie to the stake, then draw all 
the stems and branches of the plant within 
a rather loose loop made with the two ends 
of the string. 

An intercropping scheme which may 
work well in the home garden is to grow 
pole beans with the tomatoes, planting a 
hill of beans alongside of each plant. 
The same stake serves to support both 
the tomato and the beans and both crops 
seem to get along very well. Uusally the 
tomatoes are well started before the 
beans are planted and this plan works 
best in case of an early tomato crop, 
where tomato vines finish fruiting and 
are removed about the time the lima beans 
come into bearing. The latter crop then 
retains the full use of the stake until a 
killing frost occurs in the autumn. While 
staking tomatoes is too laborious and ex- 
pensive for a- very large planting, it pays 
well in the home garden and early market 
crops, for the increased yield of good fruit, 
superior earliness, fancy quality, freedom 
from disease, ease of cultivating, spraying 
and harvesting, are all in’ favor of the 


staked plants. The staked plants remain 
healthy and vigorous, very often when 
unstaked plants laying on the ground 
have been completely killed by disease. 
Any sort of frame, trellis or other device 
which keeps the plants up off the ground 
is very helpful, but generally staking and 
tying is the simplest and most effective 
way to handle tomato plants. 


Protect Potatoes From Tipburn 


It is probably true that in most seasons, 
tipburn is the limiting factor in growing 
good potato crops in most sections of the 
corn belt, south of Chicago. This trouble 
results in the tips and edges of the leaves 
becoming brown and dry, later the whole 
leaf dying and the plant is killed. Hot 
dry weather usually brings on the tipburn 
trouble, although this may not be the 
only cause. 

Many growers call this trouble “blight’’ 
because the plants assume a_ browned, 
blighted appearance. To increase potato 
yields; or to get anything like a full crop, 
we must keep the plants green and vigorous 
for a longer time in spite of the tipburn. 
Bordeaux mixture sprayed on the leaves 
does this to a certain extent. Mulching 


between the rows also keeps the plants 
alive longer, but. this is only practical 
where few potatoes are grown. It has 
recently been found by Dr. Bell, at the 
Iowa Station, that leaf hoppers can transmit 
a certain amount of tipburn by going from 
diseased to healthy plants, but we know 
nothing about controlling this form of the 
disease yet. It is certain, however, that 
about three sprayings of 4-4-50 bordeaux 
will greatly lessen the amount of tipburn if 
applied about ten days apart, aiter the 
plants are large enough to bloom. This 
will lengthen the life of the plant sufficient- 
ly to produce a larger crop. If Colorado 
beetles and blister beetles are feeding on 
the plants, they may be controlled by 
adding an arsenical, such as lead arsenate, 
to the bordeaux mixture. Incidentally, 
the bordeaux mixture will control both 
early and late blight, two diseases which 
are sometimes serious on potatoes in this 
section. There is quite a difference in the 
amount of tipburn on different early 
varieties of potatoes. The Bliss Triumph 
is affected first and most severely. The 
Early Ohio is moderately affected while 
Irish Cobbler and Early Rose seem slightiy 
resistant. 













Quick Hauling 





The Motorless 
Motor Truck 





Thousands 
in Use 


DIVISION No. 1 
Light Four-wheeled 
Trailmobiles for use 
with passenger cars 0 
light trucks, 1,250 Ibs., 
%-ton and 1-ton. 


DIVISION No. 2 


Heavy - duty Four- 
wheeled Trailmobilcs 
for use with trucks; 

% tons, non-revers- 
ible; 2 tons; 3% tons; 
aad 5 tons, reversible. 


DIVISION No. 8 


Trailmobile 8S emi - 
Trailers 1 ton; 2 
tons; 3 tons; 5 tons 
and 7 tons. 

















Good roads are 
by reducing the 
reed on each wheel. 


reserved ~~ 
car- iis. 


ailmobele 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


HEN the crop is ripe and ready to ship 

a Trailmobile and a passenger car or a 

light truck will get it to the railroad 
quicker and at a lower cost than any other haul- 
ing equipment you can use. 


At other times for all your hauling over the 
roads the Trailmobile, because of its higher speed 
will replace two or three teams. 
capacity of a truck and adds only about 12) per 
cent to operating cost. 


Fast movement of a large volume of product, 
saving men when you need them, less expensive 
hauling than they have ever known before. These 
are the advantages that fruit growers and farmers 
















to the Railroad 












It doubles the 


















everywhere are 
getting from the 
Trailmobile. 


Write for book- 
let, ‘‘Economy 
in Hauling’’. 


The Trailmobile Co. 
507-527 E. Fifth St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Contractors to the 
U.S. Government 











































gated, Standin 
ings, Sidings, : 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. 


allboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 
Positively greatest 
offer ever made. We Pay the Freight. 


Edwards “‘Reo”’ Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No paintin, 
orrepairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof. 
: Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
to you and save you all 
in-between dealer’s 
a Ask for Book 
jo, 654 = 








ae 
a 
LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any place, Send postal for 
Garage Book, showing styles. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. . 
604-654 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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‘Samples & 
Roofing Book | 
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Sure Insect Killer 


MP Soap Spray is a scientifically pre- 
pared compound that is destructive to 
insects without in uring plants or roots. 

Does not spot leaves, fruit, grass or deface 
paint work. It is clean and colorless. 
May be used on fru't trees: shade trees; 
flowering shrubs: vines: garden_ truck: 
and on all sorts of plants, both under glass 
and out of doors. 

It is most effective against rose bug: 
mill bug: white, black, green and rhododen- 
dron fly; red spider: thrips: aphis; fruit 
pests: elm leaf beetle and moths. Used 
in country’s biggest orchards and estates. 
Very economical, one gallon is mixed with 
25 to 40.gallons of water. Full directions 
on each can. Genuine can has Ivy Leaf 
trade mark. Your money back if Imp 
Soap Spray does not do as claimed. Order 
direct if your dealer cannot supply. 

Pint can 

Quart can._....... 

Gallon can 

5 ee “e 

10 ee se 

Sent by express at purchaser’s expense. 


F.E. ATTEAUX & CO., Inc. Props. 
Eastern Chemical Co. 
176 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 
bealers Wanted. 











Make Money-Live Better 


The National Canner does cold = = 
Pack canning (the U. S. Government's 
tecommended process) better and quickep 
because it operates by steam 
pressure. $18 outfit, has 400 cans 
daily capacity. Insures bet- 
canned goods than you can 
y at less cost. Money 
canning for market. Large out- 
fits up to $2000 for big business. 
A National Aluminum Cook- 
er makes tough meat or an old 
E rooster tender as the moet ex 
~ ive in twenty minutes, there- 
can saving fuel, time and money. 
Booklet “A” gi Dartice 











ALUMINUM 
CooKer 





anti-skid tires.Choice of 44 other 
co! and sizes in the fa- 
* line of bicycl 


op. a 





mous y 1 
| DELIVERED FREE on approval’ 
| and 30 DAYS TRIAL. Send for big /® 
| free catalog and particulars of our 
Factory-direct-to-Rider marvel 
offers and terms. 7 
| Lamps, Horns, Wheels, 
Sundries, and parts for 
all bicycles—at half usual prices. 
1 st yo Do ~ 3 bu: ntil you ‘4\ i 
exactly what you need. no! ry until 5 #4 
get oar hat oy terms and the big FREE catalog." ‘A 


EAD Sitn cs mnattot 


Let ’er Rain! 
If you’ve a man’s 


4 < 
f tar work to do, wear 
alan | Tower’s 


7 Fish Brand 


Reflex 


Slicker 


The coat that keeps 
out ail the rain. -Re- 
Silex Edges stop every 
drop from running 
in at the front. 











Protector Hat, too. 


AOWER's 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 





Send for free catalog oe z 
A.J. TOWER CO. iAee<i 
119 BOSTON fisy BRAND 








strawberries, currants, gooseberries 

and the tree fruits are coming into 
full bloom in northern Missouri. Time 
passes very quickly, however, at this time 
of the year and the grower should order 
at once his package materials. It so often 
happens that one waits until a few days or 
weeks before picking begins that the 
order is placed and the materials arrive a 
few days or weeks after the harvest is 


AY ‘sane notes are being written 





















over. In the meantime, one has been 
obliged to pick up packages here, there 
and everywhere and generally paying more 
for poor and second-hand stuff than the 
new costs. 

Then on some rainy day in the near 
future, the grower should clean out his 
storeroom and clean up the packages left 
over from last season. Like many other 
necessities, package materials are now 
difficult to secure at any price. Another 
big advance in prices this season would 
disturb the grower somewhat were it not 
for the fact that the prices of fruit are 
still very high and tend to go even higher. 
A scarcity of soft wood and the increased 


Preparation for the Harvest 


By S. J. Bole Ay 


je 


of basket or box. Each of these has ity 
advantages, the box fitting closely intg 
crates which prevents much -bruising by 
keeping the berries from moving aboyt 
when in transit or in rough handling to of 
from the car. The basket, on the other 
hand, stores readily because they telescope 
together and take up but little room, 
This permits the grower to buy his 
“quarts” ready made and not in the 
flat. When there is a box factory jp 
one’s town, boxes can be bought ready 
made. If the grower lives some 
from a factory, the materials have to be 
bought. and shipped in the flat and made 
up at odd times. To do this, a stapling 
machine is necessary to make up any 
considerable quantity. With the present 
prices of labor, this method costs mom 
than one realizes even if done on rainy 
days. On the whole, therefore, it would 
seem best to use boxes, in shipping tog 
distance and baskets when. selling to g 
local market. 
There is scarcely any need of discuss; 

the use of ‘‘scant” and “full” quarts a 
the present time. With high prices, the 








A Packing Shed Where the Crates are Kept in the Shade After Being Filled and Loaded on Wagon 


cost of labor and freight rates are some of 
the reasons for this advancement. Logs 
now have to be shipped long distances to 
basket factories. ; 
Paper Packages 

Although paper has. also advanced 
greatly in price, it is quite probable that 
paper packages will soon be largely sub- 
stituted for wooden ones. They are al- 
ready made and used to some extent. It 
is quite probable that some fiber crop will 
in the near future be grown expecially for 
the manufacture of paper and paper 
packages.. One objéction to “quarts” 
made of paper is that of inferior ventilla- 
tion. For a local market is not very ob- 
jectionable and could be remedied by per- 
forating the “quarts.’’ Another objection 
is that paper packages crush in shipping 
but as there is no shipping for local markets 
and as a large portion of the small fruits 
are grown and sold locally, this objection 


| is not serious. These paper “quarts’’ can 


be shipped in wooden crates without being 
crushed. 
Kinds of Crates 


For the grower of small fruits who 
sells to the local trade, well made per- 
manent crates with handles, hinged 
covers and one’s name printed on the 
cover or front are cheapest and best in the 
long run. One can make these of various 
sizes and shapes to suit his convenience. 
The writer prefers the 32-quart size con- 
taining four layers’of eight “‘quarts’’ each. 
The size of crates varies in various parts 
of the country. In the east 32-quart 
crates are in general use; in the south, 
24-quart crates; and in the region adjacent 
to Michigan, 16-quart crates. In shipping 
fruit where gift crates have to be used, the 
growers always buy the size and style of 
crate that is in common use in his part of 
the country. This, however, will not 
apply to the grower who peddles his fruit 
front house to house or who sells to the 
retailers in his home town. 

Of course, the crate whether home- 
made or. manufactured in the factory, 
must be made for a certain size and shape 


consumer should be given a full quart 
package filled full of berries. Then too, 
many states and most large cities have 
laws. and ordinances against the use of 
“seant”’ quarts. 

Growers of limited amounts of frui 
may be interested to know that wood anf) 
metal forms on which to tack togethe 
boxes may be bought for a few cents each 
A small magnetic hammer costing a q 
ter is also useful. A box is made of t 
pieces of veneering, one for the sides al 
the other for the bottom. These are scoret 
and are readily bent inward at the groov 
marks. The two veneer bands are bent 
into shape, four tacks being used on the 
top side, two through the lap and two 
near the corners; also two or three on th 
side opposite. If the material is held over 
from one year to the next, it becomes ve 
dry and breaks. In this case it should! 
left in a moist place for a few days befo 
being made up. One can nail up by hand 
100 to 150 boxes an hour and with @ 
machine, 400 to 500 an hour. ; 


Forms for Making Crates 


The grower large or small who uses gilt 
crates should have one or more (fal 
forms. These can be bought or made by, 
hand! The forms consist of a base and 
wide board at right angles, with double 
strips nailed on each of these into which 
the ends and middle partition are plat 
The ends and middle partition are 
held in exact posiion while the bottom an@ 
one side of the crate is being nailed in 
place. The crate is then removed if 
the form and the remaining side najes 
securely. With such a form a man Gi 
make from 15 to 20 crates per hour 
grower cannot afford to do without one 
more of these. 

Some factories make crates and baske 
materials out of green logs with the rest 
that the veneer warps badly when 
dries out. ‘Such material makes awkWé 
looking and unsightly packages. Matera 
made from dry soft wood make a cleal 
appearing’ package and the dry Wom 
absorbs the moisture from crushed b 4 
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nd berries. The grower of 

should stamp his name on each quart. 
package. Consumers -are ing more 
and more discriminating and the careful 
grower can in this way build-up a local 
reputation, in a rather short space of time. 


fees’ Picking Into Baskets 

Small growers and even many large ones 
have their berries picked first in pails or 
baskets and then poured into the quart 
packages and packed into the crate. 
Small fruits and especially strawberries 
should never be poured from one package 
co enother. Berries are bruised more or 
less at best and should always be picked 
directly into the package in which they 
are sold. Then too, the gradual jarring of 
the fruit as it is picked tends to give a 
firmer packed mass of fruit which holds 
up better in transit. The only exception 
to the above is where berries are to be 
used at once in the home or where they are 
to be graded. As a matter of fact very 
few berries of any sort are graded in 
packing sheds. 

Carriers in Picking 

The picker may pick directly into a single 
quart package or use a carrier that will 
hold four or more packages, and straw- 
berries are readily picked by either of 
these ways. In case of bush fruits where 
one picks in a standing position and in 
moving from bush to bush one cannot 
pick with both hands unless some sort of 


iru) 


Six-basket Carriers, Two Types of 24-quart 
Crates and One 16-quart Crate 


a carrier is used. These carriers, trays or 
picker’s stands are made in various ways. 
Those for strawberries are generally very 
shallow and hold ‘either four, six, eight or 
more quart packages. They may contain 
short legs or none at all and they are moved 
about by means of a strong handle. These 
may be bought at a basket factory or 
made from light box material and a por- 
tion of a wooden barrel hoop for a handle. 
As these carriers are picked full the quart 
packages should either be placed directly 
into the erates in the field or carried to the 
packing shed where.this is done. In any 
case, berries should never be set in the sun 
even for a few minutes. 

For bush fruits, the carriers are made 
with somewhat higher sides to prevent 
the quarts from falling out and smaller in 
size to prevent awkwardness. These 
carriers are belted to the waist of the 
picker and permit the use of both hands 
in picking. As soon as a carrier is picked 
full the quarts are set in the shade and 
replaced by empty baskets. 


The Packing Shed 


A packing shed is almost necessary for 
the small fruit plantation. It may be of 
any size, shape and material, the one 
nearly square and made of wood is gen- 
erally best. Where a grower has many 
strips of different kinds of fruit, a shed 
built on runners is found to be very 
serviceable. Such a packing shed can 
be moved from place to place as the season 
advances and the different fruits ripen. 
A very necessary thing for a packing 
shed is a good roof and sides that will 
prevent rain from getting in and soiling 
the packages. Provision should also be 
made for sufficient light and ventillation. 
Folding doors which are supported’ in a 
horizontal position in the shed make ex- 
cellent tables on which to receive the fruit 
from the pickers, as well as to admit light. 
The filled quarts may be taken from the 
shelves or tables and packed into the 
crates which are set to one side in the 
shed as soon as filled. 


Accounts With Pickers 


No attempt will be made in this article 
to tell how pickers should be.managed. 
This is an individual matter and differs 
with the number of pickers. Provision 
should be _made, however, to keep the 
accounts with the pickers. There are four 
principal methods of doing this as fol- 
lows: Cash, checks, tickets and the day 
book. From these the grower may .“‘pay 
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each tube, 


FIRESTONE PARK 





Made by the antimony cure process, Firestone Red 
Inner Tubes are known for their resistance to heat, 
They keep fresh and lively from season to season un- 
affected by such tests of time and service as would 
ruin an ordinary tube, 
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Red Inner Tubes 


ASED on their record for better service, Firestone 

Red Inner Tubes are recognized by experienced 

car owners to be the best that good rubber and skilled 
workmanship can produce, 





For perfection of service and real economy get Firestone 
Red Tubes. Look for the name Firestone stamped on 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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his money and take his choice.”” Where 
one depends on anybody and everybody 
that appears from morning to morning, the 
cash method is possibly the best. A cash 
register is almost necessary and each 
picker is paid each time he brings in one 
or more carriers or crates of fruit. Where 
checks are used the grower generally 
arranges with a local grocer to cash the 
checks as presented. They are thus used 
over and over again until worn out. 
Tickets can be purchased from basket 
factory concerns in quantity. - The name 
of-the picker is written on the ticket and 
the figures on them are punched as the 
certain number of quarts are brought to 
the packing shed. A _ peculiar shaped 
punch which cannot be counterfeited is 
used for this. The Cay book method works 
very well in case of a __:ited number of 
pickers who sag throughout the season. 
In this case the pickers are generally paid 
once each week and at the end of the 
season. 





NEW ZEALAND AND CALIFORNIA 
GRAPES 


Owing to the fact that grape growing 
seasons in New Zealand and California are 
opposite, and that the price of hot house 
grapes in New Zealand is: prohibitive at 
the season of abundance in California, 
some fruit market investigations were con- 
ducted by the United States Bureau of 
Markets with the result that New Zealanc 
will now receive California grapes, though 
formerly only imports from Australia 
were allowed. This opens a new outlet for 
Calfornia grapes. —~ < 
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YOU CAN EARN 
$10.00 to $15.00 EXTRA 


Scores of our readers earned that much and more last month, 
simply by soliciting subscriptions to the AMERICAN FRUIT 
ROWER during their spare time, or in the evenings. 
If you have a few spare hours and desire to have them make money for you, 
here is your opportunity. 


We pay you a very liberal commission, allow you.the same commission on 
renewal subscriptions as we give on new, and as the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER is an easy magazine to sell you should have no trouble at all to 
net yourse’: a nice extra income this month. Fill out the coupon below and 
maul tonight and we will then send you full details. 


Write to / 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
CHICAGO 








: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Chicago 


Send me full particulars as to how I can earn $10.00 to $15.00 extra this month. : 
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Over ;” . 
Neeessity has taught the thrifty peasants of Europe the 
golden value of manure. Every ounce is painstakingly re- 
turned to the soil, even if it must be done by hand to get good distri- 
bution. That is why “Over There” they get such large yields per acre. 
“Over Here” we have not been forced to raise 
as many “bushels per acre,” but modern machin- 
eryenables us to produce more“bushels per man.” 
Progressive farmers who realize the value of 


manure and leading authorities agree that one 
of the best paying machines for the farm is the 


NEW OER 


Saves time, spreads even and wide, pulverizes 
thoroughly and distributes the manure just right 
to get its full value. One man with the New 
Idea can do more and better work than several 
with pitchforks. 

The New Idea Spreader has been widely 
imitated but an imitation is never more than 
an imitation. To get the best spreader get THE 
ORIGINAL—the New Idea—the machine that 
revolutionized old-fashioned methods, that has 
always been the leader, that has stood every test. 


See the wide spreading New Idea at your dealers. Look 
him up or write us for his name. We will send you our 
booklet, “Helping Mother Nature,” which gives much valu- 
able information. Send for a copy today. 


NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY 
Spreader Specialists. (5) Coldwater, Ohio 





“*I bought one of your Man- 
ure Spreaders about three 
years ago. I have used others, 
but they are not good spread- 
ers like yours. Those two 
cylinders tear the manure to 
pieces and then that distribu- 
tor pulverizes it right. Itruns 
light and I like it well."* 

Henry Olehle. Neb. 


“T have used one of your 
Spreaders for four years and it 
has given the best satisfaction. 
We spread manure every day 
during winter and even when 
weather conditions are very 
unfavorable. I would not give 
your machine for any other 
make of spreader that I have 
ever seen. I consider it the 
best paying investment a farm- 
er can make."’ 

C. M. Hatch. Ohio. 


“Last Winter my son pur- 
chased one of your spreaders, 
though I had an old one that I 
thought he could get along 
with. IE know of no better way 
totell you what I think of yours 
than to say that it is just as 
far ahead of my old one as the 
old one was ahead of the fork 
and wagon. Every farmer 
should have one."' 

Marion Sears. Indiana. 


Original letters on file. 
Addresses upon request. 
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is as profitable as Grain Growing} 


sa In Western Canada Grain Growing is a profit maker. Raising Cattle, 
V fig Sheep and Hogs brings certain success. It’s easy to prosper where you 
Z- can raise 20 to 45 bu. of wheat to the acre and buy on easy terms, 


Land at $15 to $30 Per Acre | 
—Good Grazing Land at Much Less. 


He Y 7 Railway and Land Co’s. are offering unusual inducements to home- 
li Wf , seekers to settle in Western Canada and enjoy her prosperity. Loans made 
¥) Yj ff * for the purchase of stock or other farming requirements can be had at low interest. 


The Governments of the Dominion: and Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- 


C. J. Broughton, George A. Hall, 
112 W. Adams St 


wan and Alberta extend every encouragement to the farmer and ranchman. 
—- ll 
nk 
iudllN schools, churches, splendid climate and sure crops. 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or 
Low Prices A 
Chicago, It Indianapolis, Ind Milwaukee, Wis. 


3F You can obtain excellent land at low prices on easy terms, and get high prices 
ood markets and shipping facilities, free —23QRiaben = 
For illustrated literature, maps, description of lands for sale in Manitoba, “Z < 
J. M. MaeLachian, 
Canadian Government Agent 


HI for your grain, cattle, sheep and hogs—low taxes(none on ssa gan 
improvements), g ; 
¥ Saskatchewan and Alberta, reduced railroad rates, etc., apply to Superintendent Y. Bia.’ 
Cy Farm Lands\ 
215 Trac. Term’l Bldg. 123 Second St. 














ALLWORK KEROSENE FARM TRACTOR 


Light and Powerfal 
Strong and Durable 


Five Years’ Successful Service 
for Satisfied Owners 


Our FREE CATALOG and Suggestions for 
Tractor Users will interest you whether you 
buy an ALLWORKornot. Write for them 


ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY 
Box 246A, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 























MONEY IN BOTH 
Poultry Advocate 50c year 
Our Great Rabbit Book 25c 
Paper one year and book 65c 
POULTKY ADVOCATE, Dept. A-40S5¥YRACUSE,N.Y, 







Belgian, New Zealand, Flemish Giants. We 
sell stock and pay $7.00 pair. Express all 
rabbits raised from our “Pure Bred Steck”—Our 
Expense Contract and literature 10c. NONE 
FREE United Fur & Produce Co., inc., 
Dept. 53, 3017 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Til: 
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Soiling Makes More Milk 


By R. B. Rushing, Illinois 


rious states result in strong favor of 
soiling over pasturing. Especially 
is this noticeable in states or seasons that 
are usually visited by midsummer drouth. 
Some experiments show that the milk and 
butter production is from three to six 
times as much using a crop of rye and 
corn, or clover and corn, over the average 
pasture per acre. I can always tell that 
my cows present a better appearance: I 
have noticed they are less annoyed by flies 
when fed than when allowed on pasture. 
As to the variety of crep to use for this 
soiling, I can not tell you, there are so 
many good ones one can take his choice. I 
will say a safe rule to go by is to select 
such varieties as do well in the locality. 
Peas and oats, oats and clover, oats and 
corn, rape, cowpeas and corn. Of course 
these are all to be fed green. 
I have found that I can keep more cows 
on a given number of acres by soiling than 
by pasturage. Also keep the soil in better 


S ee careful experiments in va- 


cause as a half-breed, or hybrid, it excelled 
as an all round animal. But in flock after 
flock of mongrels and grades I studied the 
characteristics of nearly every breed 
familiar in this eountry, and for one reason 
and another discarded them all for the 
Schrop. It may be that the others did not 
blend. well, or had been crossed upon the 
wrong counter types. But it would seem 
odd that it so happened in every ease. 

One of the unsatisfactory features of the 
Shrop is the habit of hair growing on face 
and limbs, giving. the animal an untidy 
appearance, and resultant brambles in the 
wool. From this tendency, the Hamp- 
shire, related in many respects, is reported 
gaining in certain localities. Its admirers 
claim for it all the Shrops’ virtues, too, 
with greater weight. 

But as a purely mutton breed the South- 
down has most friends, though the Dorset, 
it is argued, should rank superior even 
there, on account of remarkable fecundity 
and fewer losses because of the ewe’s 











Hogs Pasturing on an Alfalfa Field 


fertility. But there is, of course, niore 
work and time attached to the former way. 
As to whether it will pay to do away with 
pasturing, each must decide for himself. 
If one will raise all that is possible on the 
land, feed it economically, so that there 
will be no waste, it will certainly pay well 
for the extra time and work required. I 
will say if one has a broken farm, or broken 
by hilly fields, well set in grass, it would 
certainly be foolish to plow up such land. 
Whichever is best to do, at least do not 
turn the cows on the pasture too early in 
the spring. Let the grass get a good start; 
do not turn them in constantly at first, 
a half day will do almost as well, and will 
not injure the grass much. 

It is best to keep the cows off the grass 
entirely while a drouth lasts and, above all, 
do not fail to grow a forage crop to tide 
over the dry spell. This extra crop will 
save the pasture, the cows, the pocketbook, 
temper and perhaps damages, if the fences 
are not the best. And if the pasture ad- 
joins 2 growing crop, some of you good 
farmers try a few of your cows on this, 
this spring, and see how you come out. 
I think you will say fine. 





THE BEST SHEEP 
By C. H. Trott, Maine 
With sheep interests to the fore, the 
question of desirable breeds come upper- 


most. 

I have dealt with but one pure bred, 
registered type, that of. the Shropshire, 
chosen from grades of different breeds be- 


native courage. Hot house lambs are the . 


chief source of income from Dorsets, taking 
the country—and the breed—by and large. 

Still, I adhere to my first selection of the 
Shropshire for an all round sheep. Some 
breeders turn them down for producing a 
large proportion of culls. I have not found 
this the case, and I culled closely, and would 
advise every beginner to mercilessly weed 


‘out all inferior females every fall when the 


flocks come to barn. To build up a superi- 
or flock, retain as breeders only those in- 
dividuals in advance of the mediocre class. 
Todo this, bear in mind the type, or stand- 
ard, for that especial breed, and keep 
strictly to it. For example: The Shrop- 


shore has a compact body, and one that is. 


unsymmetrical does not conform to type. 
But looks are not all. It is only after the 
ewe has yeaned once, perhaps twice, that 
one can determine whether she makes a 
prize breeder. If her first lamb or lambs 
kiek the beam, ‘‘handsome is as handsome 
does.” The wool yield, too, is a considera 
tion. 
Shropshires Produce Twins 


Shrops are classified as averaging highest 
for wool-and-mutton, averaging among 
first class purebreds 10 to 12 pounds per 
annum of wool. In flocks of mongrels mine 
averaged 7, and individuals yielded 25 
high as 16. 7 

Another virtue of Shropshires is their 
capacity for producing twins, year after 
year, as long as they can stand up. Not 
every one brings forth twins every season. 
In fact, many cases are n 
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marked among the most diversified of 
mongrels as long as there is a strain of 
ire bl in them. And when a 


motley flock of sheep, twins begin to ap- 
pear. The Shrop is a contented creature. 

I have found it a paying course to start 
a flock of the best individuals of nonde- 
script sheep obtainable at a moderate 
figure, and grade up to a practical pure- 
bred flock by means of a change of regis- 
tered bucks every few years—taking care 
to secure a young one, one to two years old. 
Don’t buy a mature buck, or you may get 
fleeced as to age. And don’t buy any black 
sheep. There is no sale for the wool, and 
while you may produce lambs, white like 
the sire, the black ewe will always remain 
black—or fade to brown, and her wool will 
soon furnish more yarn than needed at 
home. 


SPRING CARE OF HORSES 


With special reference to care of horse 
stock, the Boston Work-Horse Relief 
Association issues the following spring 
circular: 

Do not fail to provide clean, warm quar- 
ters in which your cows, ewes and mares 
ean bring forth their young. Navel ill 
comes from dirt. 

It is dangerous to expose young stock, 
especially foals and colts, to spring rain- 
storms. A day’s exposure, if not fatal, 
may stop a month’s growth. 

& It is bad policy to turn the stock to pas- 
ture before the grass has well started— 
bad for the pasture and bad for the stock. 
When tthe pasture season begins, turn 
the stock out at night, instead of in the 
morning. Then they will feed through the 
night, and not lie down until the sun has 
warmed the air and the ground. 
Get your horses into condition for spring 
work, the young horses expecially. Many 
a colt has been ruined by being put to 
hard work without preparation. It is the 
same with’ green horses. 
In warm weather, thorough grooming is 
almost as important as feeding. Without 
it, dried sweat, dead skin, and dirt clog 
the pores, make the horse uncomfortable, 
and affect his health. 
Look out for sore shoulders and backs, 
especially in plowing. Be sure that the 
collars fit. A collar too big is as bad as 
one too small. If the collar rides up, use a 
martingale, or a girth running from trace 
to trace, back of the forelegs. 
When the horses are at work on a warm 
day, lift up the collars now and then to 
cool their shoulders, and wipe off the 
sweat and dirt with a bunch of grass. 
Wipe off the harness marks on your 
horses when you stop work at noon and 
at night, and clean the inside of the har- 
ness, the collars especially. The salt 
sweat, drying on the skin and on the 
harness, is what makes the trouble. 
KE. If the skin is wrinkled under the collar 
or saddle, bathe it with diluted vinegar or 
witchhazel. If the skin is broken, bathe 
it with clean, warm water containing a 
little salt. Fix the collar, with padding or 
otherwise, so that it will not touch the 
sore spot the next day. A little careless- 
ness at the beginning may cause a lot of 
trouble to you and suffering to the horse. 

_Clean your horses at night, water them, 
give them a good bed, and water them 





*, again after they have eaten their hay so 


that they will not be thirsty all night. 
Let them rest an hour or more before 
they are grained, The observance of 
these simple rules will not cost you a cent, 
and will make a big difference in their 
condition. 





RETAINED AFTERBIRTH 


Considerable experience with cases of 
retained afterbirth among dairy cattle 
comfirms our opinion that many cows be- 
come sick, and some die, without the real 
cause ever being diagnosed. We know of 
a case in which a Jersey cow did well for a 
week after calving, and then became sick 
and had a fever of 105°. She was treated 
for pneumonia, but died after two days of 
terrible. suffering. Postmortem showed 
that a portion of the afterbirth had been 
retained and had caused blood-poisoning. 
A Holstein cow after calving followed the 
Same course and upon washing out her 
uterus with an antiseptic a small piece of 
disintegrating afterbirth was found; the 
next morning her temperature, health, and . 
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The cream of cream separator 
prosperity goes to De Laval users 


There was never greater need than right now for the best 
separator, skimming cleanest, having greatest capacity, 
turning easiest, requiring least care, and pr 
most perfect product. 
has no equal. 
be demonstrated to you. 


oducing the 
In all these respects the De Laval 
Take nothing for granted, simply let it 
See the local De Laval agent 
or address the nearest general office.. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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vigor were normal. Many years of experi- 
ence leads to the recommendation that 
every cow should be examined for retained 
afterbirth a few days after calving, and 
if any complications are suspected a 
trained veterinarian would best be called 
immediately.—J. J. Hooper, Kentucky 
Experiment Station. 





KEEP CLEAN STALLS 


Whether for horses, cattle, pigs or sheep 
it is desirable that their quarters be kept 
clean. Many of our farmers are far too 
careless on this subject. Human hygiene 
is just beginning to be appreciated, so we 
may have to wait yet awhile longer before 
animal hygiene is understood and practiced 
on the farm, but in the meantime our live- 
stock will be far-less profitable than if 
cleanliness were constantly attended to. 

There is lots of infectious disease spread 
among livestock and poultry by dirty 
boards and ground. Parasites also thrive 
in the dirt, and if they do not directly 
poison the animals they at least deplete 
their disease-resisting powers. Sweep, 
scrape’ and spray the living places of the 


* 


farm animals. If there is a dirt floor, 
spread fresh dirt over the old surface from 
time to time. Remember that disease 
germs are more apt to be developed and 
spread rapidly in winter quarters where 
animals are more confined than they: are 
apt to be in summer. 





SWINE FOR SOUTH AMERICA 


To help South American swine saisers 
improve the quality of their droves, a 
big packing concern is arranging to send 
a large number of pure-bred boars and 
gilts from this country to use in Brazil and 
the Argentine. Duroc Jerseys and Poland 
Chinas predominate among the types that 
are being collected and conditioned for the 
first shipment south. Orders for other 
breeds are expected for future shipments. 

‘‘South America presentsesome wonder- 
ful possibilities for raising good hogs, and 
the producers there are alive to their oppor- 
tunity and anxious to secure the best 
breeding stock that is available,” says a 
member of this concern. ‘‘We are 
equipped to pack a considerable number 


of hogs at San Paulo and Buenos Aires in 


the Argentine, and the pure-breds that we 
are sending south will be distributed in the 
sections adjacent thereto.” 





USE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


According to a recent statement of the 
Department of Agriculture, this country 
has one milk cow to every four and one- 
half persons. This imaginary average 
cow produces 4,000 pounds of milk a year 
and has 43.1 per cent of her product used 
for home consumption, 41 per cent for 
butter, 5 per cent for cheese, 4.3 per cent 
to support a calf, 3.7 per cent for ice cream, 
and 2.9 per cent for condensed milk. 

The estimated daily consumption per 
capita is one pound of milk and two-thirds 
of an ounce of butter for table use and for 
cooking; one-sixth of an ounce of cheese 
per day, and one-half of an ounce of ice 
cream are the average allotments of the 
other products. 

Obviously, this is too small an allow- 
ance for good health, just as the 4,000- 
pound yearly average is too low. The 
dairyman’s job is to increase demand and 
use more efficient methods. 

















HOT WAT 


R, COLD WATER 


and fresh, clear, drinking water 
direct from source of supply 


Eager is no excuse for enduring the drudgery, discomfort, and 
unsanitary conditions caused by the lack of running water m 


the home. 


A Deming ‘‘Marvel System” is low in cost easy to 


install, reeds no attention and will supply all the water required 
for kitchen, laundry and bathroom at an operating cost of less than 


1 cent a day 


Don’t put off this most vital improvement. 


Send for catalog 


of hand and power driven Deming systems today ! 


*THE DEMING CO., 


924 Depot St., Salem, O. 
& 
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Toppy red bags, tidy 
red tins, handsome 
poundand half-poand 
tin humidors— and— 
that classy, practical 
pound crystal glass 
humidor with sponge 
moistener top that 
keeps the tobacco in 
such perfect condiv 
tion. 
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LAY the smokegame with 
Prince Albert if you’re hunt- 
ing for tobacco that will cheer your smoke- 
appetite! For, with Prince Albert, you’ve got 
a new idea on the pipe question that frees you 
from stung tongue and dry throat worries! 
Made by our exclusive patented process, 
Prince Albert is free from bite and parch and 
hands you about the biggest lot of smokefun 
that ever was! 


Prince Albert is a pippin of a pipe tobacco; 
rolled into a cigarette it beats the band! 
And, what you’re going to find out pretty 
quick thousands of men discovered as long 
as ten years ago when P. A. started a smoke 
revolution! 


Get the idea that P. A. is simply every- 
thing that any man ever longed for in tobacco! 
You never will be willing to figure up the 
pleasure you’ve missed once you get that 
Prince Albert quality flavor and quality satis- 
faction! You'll talk kind words every time 
you fire up! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Kindly Mention Amcrican-Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 





Marketin 


regulations of the Post Office De- 

partment, permitting shipment of 
packages up to 70 pounds within the first 
and second zone, or up to 50 pounds out- 
side the third zone, favorable to delivery of 
fruit of a perishable nature by mail. 
Hundreds of growers have already taken 
advantage of this system of delivery, thus 
securing increased prices and a wider field 
of distribution. 

Many who consider this an idle dream, 
seem perfectly friendly to a system of de- 
livery through the express route which is 
uncertain, unsatisfactory, and which has 
been demonstrated to be a gamble for the 
shipper. They seem to forget that our 
mail service promises quick delivery of 
parcels labeled ‘Perishable,’ together 
with careful handling, both of which -no 
modern express company may be right- 
fully accused of. 

The Post Office Department are now 
organizing a system of motor truck deliv- 
ery from the fields of production to the 
centers of consumption, which means that 


Pie growers have found the new 


fruit and vegetables may be placed in the- 


trucks at certain points early in the morn- 
ing; hurried to large cities, there delivered 
at the consumer’s table in time for the 
noon-day meal. 

Use of Parcel Post 


But the regular mail service renders a 
system of distribution which has many 
favorable points for the grower of fruit 
who is located at a distance from market 


¢ Fruits by Parcel Post” 


By Earle W. Gage, New York .- 


bak 


from the appearance of a basket of berries, 
but which may destroy a whole shipment 
by decay. The berries should not be 
handled after they are picked, which means 
that the grading should be done when the 
fruit is picked. 

The crates which gave the best satisfac- 
tion in the experiments were the slatted 
sided type, with proper ventilation through 
the bottom, being provided with racks or 
dividers to separate each layer of baskets. 
These crates carried berries on an average 
of 150 miles from place of mailing with 
success. 

The best baskets for mail service are the 
standard square berry baskets which are 
smaller at the bottom than at the top, per- 
mitting proper circulation of air around 
each basket of fruit. _The strawberries 
shipped in the crates holding 16 quarts or 
more, arrived at destination in better con- 
dition than those shipped in smaller crates. 
Not only do large crates allow more ven- 
tilation than smaller crates, but they are 
more carefully handled in the mail. 


How to Address the Crate 


A crate of strawberries, or any other per- 
ishable fruit, sent by mail should bear the 
name and address of the sender, preceded 
by the word “From.” This should he 
written legibly in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of the cover of the crate. In the center 
of the cover, either on the cover or on a 
card securely tacked on, should be the full 
address of the person to whom the crate is 
to be delivered. If sent to a city, the 














The 24 and 26-Quart Strawberry Crate Ready for the Mail Man. 


and who, otherwise, would be without any 
market. These growers, located in remote 
sections, where the community does not 
grow sufficient fruit of one kind to permit 
car-lot refrigeration shipments, find the 
parcel post a profitable outlet for surplus 
fruit of various kinds. . 

Poor returns are often received for ber- 
ries of good quality because of a reported 
glut in the market. Most growers believe 
that often there is no reason for glutted 
markets for good berries and cherries of 
quality, and thus they become dissatisfied 
with marketing conditions. Growers who 
must ship from points where berries are 
not grown in large quantities, are at the 
mercy of the middlemen, since they can 
put forth no co-operative effort. Not 
only do these men find the farm-to-table 
sales plan profitable, but many who do, 
enjoy the better distribution systems. 


The Department of Agriculture, in co- 
operation with the Post Office Department, 
have four seasons, 1915, ’16, ’17 and ’18, 
carried on experiments in an endeavor to 
ascertain the feasibility of delivery of the 
most perishable of fruits by mail. Experi- 
mental shipments included strawberries, 
blackberries, huckleberries, raspberries and 
cherries. These shipments were made in 
commercial crates of the standard market 
sizes, such as 16, 20, 24, 30 and 32-quart, 
and the various sizes of pint crates for 
raspberries. The officials report after four 
seasons’ experience, including two with 
very adverse weather conditions for ripen- 
ing and marketing, that the mail route 
promises great things for the fruit grower 
who will carefully pick, pack and handle 
his product. 


Handle Berries With Care 


Fruit growers, who desire to ship straw- 
berries direct to consumers by parcel post, 
should see that care is exercised in picking 
and handling the berries in the field in 
order that they may not include green and 
overripe fruit, which not only detracts 


street number is very essential, since the 
motor truck deliverymen will endeavor to 
make early delivery, and any hitch may 
mean unsuccessful delivery and spoiled 
fruit. Mark in large letters across cover, 
“‘ Perishable,” that the mail men may know 
that early delivery is essential. 

It costs from 31 to 35 cents to mail the 
16-quart crate of strawberries within the 
first and second zone limit, or about 150 
miles. Loaded, the crate weighs from 27 
to 31 pounds. The 32-quart crate, for the 
same distance, would mean a mail bill of 
from 60 to 70 cents, which compares well 
with express rates today, while the mail 
promises superior delivery and handling 
for perishables. , 


Shipping Raspberries and Cherries’ 


In mailing raspberries, it is essential to 
use shallow containers of small capacity, in 


firm crates. Raspberries are of such a deli- . 


cate texture and of such a structure that 
they have a decided tendency to mass to 
gether and it is difficult to provide ventila- 
tion for quart baskets. The fruit should be 
handled as little as possible after being 
picked, while crates containing raspberries 
should not be handled too much before 
being delivered to the post office. The cost 
of mailing raspberries is slightly higher 
than strawberries or blackberries because 
the shipment must be made in pint baskets. 
A 32-pint crate, complete with baskets, 
costs from 35 to 39 cents, the weight being 
from 31 to 34 pounds. This will deliver 
the crate within a radius of 150 miles of the 
farm. Only dry and firm berries should be 
shipped by mail, as the loss will be too 
heavy for others. ES: 
Seventy-five per cent of the cherries 
mailed arrived at destination showing 20 
damage from treatment while in transit, 
and no extra care was used in preparing 
these shipments. Farmers were told 
pick and pack the fruit as. they had in the 
past for local markets, which shows that 
the mail route offers exceptional oppor 


tunities for the cherry.grower who will use 
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The ventilated crate is best for mailing: 
~ cherries. 
_ strawberries. 


This is the same as used for 
The weight. is about the 
same, and the cost is not different. Care 
must be exercised not to break stems or 
skin of the fruit, and only perfect cherries 
should be placed in the baskets. 

It is certain that in the very near future 
we shall see a great direct-from-farm-to- 
consumer trade developed in the United 
States. The Post Office Department are 
now devising methods of making the farm- 
er and the consumer acquainted, and the 
various postmasters are only too willing 
to give any farmer full detailed informa- 
tion how to prepare shipments. The mail 
clerks are exercising every reasonable 
means of handling perishable shipments 
carefully, and giving quick delivery. A 
crate of strawberries, it was found in the 
experiments, even when mailed 150 miles, 
was delivered to the consumer about 20 
hours after leaving the farm. This is far 
wes to any express service we have 

ad, e 





CAN YOU TELL MR. MARSHALL? 


Editor of the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER: 


About twenty-five years ago there was 
advertised in the middle west a strawberry 
that was reputed to have been particularly 
acceptable to the delicate digestion of in- 
valids and convalescents. Its agreeable- 
ness and harmlessness to these classes 
caused it to be sought for them far and 
wide by those who knew of its qualities; 
and its reputation among the neighbors by 
whom it was first prized, if my memory 
does not go amiss, was what brought it to 
the attention of the nursery trade. I be- 
lieve it was sometimes known as the in- 
valid’s berry, though that was not its 
catalogue or commercial name, which, un- 
fortunately, I have now forgotten. 

My object in writing is to ask that you 
or your readers identify this valuable 
strawberry by its commercial name, if it 
so happens that you or they know where 
it is catalogued or where it may be had. 

The descriptive ‘‘valuable” is used ad- 
visedly, for my distinct impression of the 
experience I had with it twenty years ago 


_ is that the berry deserved the reputation 


it bore. So much more stress is now laid 
by physicians, boards of health, domestic 
scientists, and life extension specialists 
upon the importance of correct diet and of 
the proper fruits in the diet than was cus- 
tomary a quarter of a century ago that the 
time seems most opportune for reviving 
and extending the popularity of the berry 
which is the cause of this inquiry, and not 
of this particular fruit only but of any 
other that is conspicuous in its class for 
surpassing excellence in dietetic emer- 
gencies. W. F. MARSHALL, Raleigh, N. C. 





THE GENEALOGY OF A NECTARINE 
By J. E. Bookstaver, California 


I’m neither a peach nor a sugar plum, 
Though from them both I’m surely come 
But as quite plainly may be seen, 

I'm just ‘‘a peach” of a nectarine, 


' I'm bald of hair unlike the peach, 
, And as a plum I’m out of reach; 


But as a cross of both, I’m seen 
To be a‘sweet little nectarine. 





storage at the apple orchard of ,W. 

S. Miller Co. Cost of this house 
was $3,400. This includes hauling and 
labor as well as material. Prices are much 
higher now in every item. 


Te is a photograph of the concrete 


Concrete Storage House 


: By S. P. Miller, West Virginia 





A fan run by a 7-horsepower gasoline 
engine is used to change the air in the 
house. This was built in 1916 and was 
quite a success in handling the crops of 
1916 and 1917. There are three other 
houses of this type in this section, two of 
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Cost of This House $3400. This Includes Hauling and Labor as Well as Material. 
Prices Are Much Higher in Every Item Now 


The building is 84 by 96 feet, built of 
hollow concrete blocks. The storage is in 
one room and holds 15,000 barrels. .The 
sorting room is built lean-to style, is 81 feet 
long and 21 feet wide, with overhead, or 
roof window, lights. There are eight out- 


side doors 5 by 7 feet. 
New 


*“How to Make Your Will’’ 
By William Hamilton Osborne 

Everyone who has not already made a 
will should read this book. Its contents 
can be mastered in ten minutes by the 
ordinary man unacquainted with legal 
terms. Its simplicity and directness are 
remarkable. Though everyone is advised 
to employ a reliable lawyer, at an expense 
of from $10 to $25, to make his will, yet 
simple forms which cannct be misunder- 
stood, and which suffice for all purposes of 
a perfectly legal will, are given in the book. 
These incur no expense and astonishingly 
little trouble. This small book will prove 
as interesting to the man with a few hun- 
dred dollars as to him who owns a consid- 
erable fortune. We advise our readers to 
get this book. 

Published by Small, Maynard & Com- 
pany, Boston. _ 


“The Fairview Idea’’ 
By Heibert Quick 
**A Story of the New Rural Life,” and a 
most interesting story it is. For those who 
live on the farm or wish to do so, as well as 
for the too large number who feel that they 





- would like to turn to city life, this thor- 


My father was a sugar plum— 

My mother a peach who loved him some, 
And that is the only reason, I ween, 

That I’m a lovely nectarine. 


‘Tis from my father I get my taste, 

And all the flavor with which I’m graced— 
And perhaps that part that’s a little green— 
And so you have the nectariney” + 


Then from my mother—so to speak— 
I get my blushing, peachy cheek— 
My form and fascination glean—. 

To win your heart as a nectarine. 


But whether I’m only one-tenth peach, 
And nine-tenths plum—or one of each, 
Or nine-tenths peach and one-tenth plum, I 


, ween, 
I’m all the same a gectarine. 


My taste is rich and racy e’er, 

My color and form aré both so fair, 
Your palate will gather nothing mean 
About the taste of a nectarine. 


Then take me gently betwen your lips, 
And hold me there with your finger-tips, 
And let your thoughts be all serene, 

As you taste the joy of your nectarine. + 


So my lady fair, I crave the bliss 
Of touching your lips with a luscious kiss; 
And as against your lips I lean,. 


You'll fall in love with a nectarine. 


en 


oughly readable story brings a vital mes- 
sage. You'll read it like a novel and you'll 
gain worth while ideas from it. Mr. Quick 
is well known, chiefly, perhaps, through 
his book, ‘“‘The Brown Mouse.’’. His sym- 
pathies and his helpfulness are both de- 
voted to the cause of the farmer. The 
armer himself could not do better than 
to read what he says as to the possible fair 
future of country life. 

Published by Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


“The Science of Plant Life’’ 
By Edgar Nelson Transeau, Ph. D. 


“This is a profusely and beautifully ill- 
ustrated book on botany, of 336 pages, 
including index, primarily for the High 
School student, it carries out a new 
thought,” says the Werld Book Co. “The 





book embodies a response to the attrac- 


tiveness of plant life, a steadfast scien- 
tific spirit that yields neither to sentiment 
nor utility, and an appreciation of the fact 
that the fundamental reason for giving 
botany a placein our general scheme of 
education ‘is that it is the natural scien- 
tific background for the great plant-pro- 
ducing arts.” f. Transeau himself 


of. 
‘states that the book has been written to 
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wood and another of concrete. All are re- 
ported quite indispensable by their ownets. 

We have just installed an electric light 
system in our storage, which we think will 
be a great help to us in the midwinter 
packing season, enabling us to make longer 
days and do more satisfactory work. 


Books 


supplement laboratory and field work with 
plants, not to take the place of such work. 
Suggestions for laboratory and field work 
will be found preceding each chapter. 
Published by World Beok Co., Yonkers 
on Hudson, and can be bought from the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER for $1.48. 


‘“‘Thre Business of Home Management”’ 
By Mary Pattison 

This fine book is written as the result of 
the work of a group of American women, 
whose object was to discover the real ob- 
stacles to successful home management and 
the best means to overcome them. The 
servant problem is here answered, and we 
learn to do away with the drudgery of 
housework, while retaining all the fine ele- 
ments that go to the making.of home life. 
It is invaluable to the beginner and useful 
to the experienced housewife. It covers 
the entire field of home management in a 
way no other book has ever done. Pub- 
lished by Robert McBride & Co., Union 
Square, New York. 





THE AVOCADO 


Dully green, in somber shading, 
With a skin severely bare; 

And the darker shades pervading; 
Like a pendant giant pear; 

Like an emerald tear-drop pending, 
Like a jewel gleaming, rare, 

With the glinst’ning foliage blending, 
Hangs the Alligator Pear. 


But its heart is soft and mellow, 
Just a fruity juicy paste— 
Rich as butter—creamy yellow— 
And delicious to the taste. 
Like the pear! so closely biding 
In its homely oyster shell, 
So the Avocado’s hiding 
A delicious pearl as well. 
—Jacob Edgar Bookstaver. 
Who'd throw dollars out of the window? 
Yet many farmers throw manure out of the 
stable onto a heap where much of its fer- 
tilizer value is lost. 











Any kind of a numbskull can be waited 
on and served, but to serve requires skill, 
patience, good judgment, industry and 
tact. 





Lists of horticultural plants and seeds 
should be-cut and only the best left. We 
have more varieties than we need. 





More than $1,000;000 worth of ginseng 
is grown yearly in the United States. 


y \rew™ 
7 PRICES ° 


ee | 


On KEROSENE Engines 
Get my new reduced prices on engines, 
rtables and saw-rigs. 2to30h.p. Save 
$15 to $200. ; 
the cost using kerosene. Immedi 
ment—No Waiting—Easy Terms. 


WITTE Engines 


Get twice the power at about 
ate ship- 


cost less to operate and own. Worth more—bet- 
ter baer urplus power. Simple and easy 


8 
sed by thousands. I ship geste 
jay. 


WITTE EN 
2142 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo: 
2142 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





10,000 Miles 
\Guaranteed.and 
No Punctures 





fa 69 W, O. W. Bldg... Omaha, Nebr. 











THE CUTLER 
FRUIT GRADER 


A proven money and labor saver 
by hundreds of Apple Growers 
Standard in the Northwest 
For Box and Barrel Packing 


Send for Catalog—Cutler Mfg. Co. 
351 E. Tenth St. Portland, Ore. 


The Threshing Problem 
from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 


Solved rye and barley. A perfect combi- 


nation machine. Nothing like it. ‘The machine 
I have been looking for for 20 years.”’ W. F. Massey. 
“Tt will meet every demand.” H. A. Morgan, Dir. 
Tenn. Exp. Sta. Booklet 45 free. 

KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., Morristown, Tenn. 














Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 





SAVE THE TREES 
452.. Spray for San_Jose Scale, Aphis, 
: White Fly, etc. with 


GOOD Sscrss:FISH Olk 
SOAP NOs 


: ° 
Contains nothing poisonous or injurious to 
plants or animals. 


Our book on Tree and Plant 
r FR EE Diseases. Write for it today 


JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 2111 - 15 E. Susquehanna Ave., PHILA 


















q 
NEW SOUTH WALES 
INFORMATION BUREAU 
Singer Building, 149 Broadway, New York City 
Will be psi to send Government Bulletins or 
answer any inquiries regarding opportunities for 


farming, stock raising, fruit growing, mining and 
investment in NEW SOUTH WALES, 


IA 

















THEY SPREAD 


Kill All Flies! oisexce 
Placed K 
kills all 


anywhere. DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 


. Syne, ® Chea . Lasts allsea- 

EEo VEN Ge. ‘son, age of metal, 
Tact 3 QL ae ae can’t spill or tip over; 

pt Fe SEN ALF will not soil or injure 

: MAS 7 WATE g curtis. Guarani 

(ALISA ES =a FLY KILLER 

: or at your dealer or 


6 EXPRESS, id, $1.25. 
HAROLD SOMERS, 160 De Rall ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Coffee and Tea at Cost 


Buy from the source of supply; save dealers’ profits. A $ 
saved is,a $earned., Wholesale price list sent for 3¢ stamp. 
KEYSTONE SUPPLY _CO. 

620 Duquesne way Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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For Packing Apples 


‘THE operation is very simple- 
Any inexperierced workman 
with the 


HOLLINGSHEAD 
SYSTEM 


can produce three times as many 
barrels per day as the experienced 
cooper can make by tke old method. 
No machinery required. In addjtion 


the Hollingshead System 
saves storage space. Write 
for full details requesting « 


our booklet. 
Address Dept. C, 
: J. D, Hollingshead & Co., 
iq 208 So. LaSalle St., 
i = Chicago. 
Win 


“Dt ne 
= fOO1\ 
fen! rn 
Cooperige : 
emery 4 COOPERAGE 
sour STOCK 
ALSO let us quote you 
prices on Staves, Head- 
ings, Hoops and Finished 


v i! v 
ay ag oy 
208 So. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Louisville, Kentucky Mew York, N.Y., 25 Beaver St. 








book absolutely free. 


contains 60 illustrations 
pages of valuable information. 


lowing subjects: 
chard Heating, Thinning and Har- 
vesting, Packing, Spraying, Orchard 
Pests and Diseases, Principles of 
Pruning, Profits in Fruit Growing, 
Small Fruits. The facts outlined in 
these articles have been compiled 
from magazine articles written by 
practical orchardists as well as from 
bulletins issued by the Bureau of 
Plant Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the 
State Experiment Stations, 
This is an exceptional offer and 
will not_ be gerry: We ‘would 
therefore suggest, that if*yot desire a 
copy of the Guide k that you se- 
cure the two subseriptions early and 
forward them to us promptly as we 
_have only 67 of these books and can 
; .*- therefore fill only the first 67 orders 
we receive. Write to 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Chicago 








Dry Your 
FRUITS 


and 


VEGETABLES 


It can be done without 
loss of food. value -or 
much of: the flavor. 

This all metal machine is easy to’operate, 
saves time and will make yeu money. 
Capacity 2 to 4 bushels per day. Can 
be shipped by Parcel Post. Shipping 
wt. 19 lbs.- Price $7.00, f. o: b: York, Pa: 


YORK FRUIT DRIER CO, YORK, PENNA. 


oa 
























Special Offer To Our Readers 


We have 67 copies of the Fruit Grow- 
er Guide Book in stock which we are 
anxious to place among our readers 
and if you will be good enough to send 
us two subscriptions for one year at 50¢ 
each we will give you a copy of this 


The Fruit Growers’ Guide Book 
though printed several years ago will 
be found to be a help to the beginner 
and will serve as a handy reference 


manual for the busy orchardist, as it 
and 285 


There are articles on each of the fol- 
The Orchard, Or- 


HEN our orchard was planned, 
the spraying and borer questions 
and one or two others seemed to 

offer some difficulties, but the blasting of 
the tree beds appeared to be about the 
simplest job to be done. When the crow- 
bars ahd the powder were taken to the 
field, however, a number of practical prob- 
lems presented themselves. 

The tree rows had to be straight, of 
course, and to get them so required careful 
measuring with a wire. A blast, however, 
usually moved the stake over it, several 
inches, even when the charge was so small 


_ — 


How We Blasted Tree Beds | 
Without Disturbing Stakes 


By B. L. Turner, Pennsylvania 


as to be forced to live in a city about the 
first thing I would do would be to connect; 
with some farmer, who owned a motor 
truck, living fifteen or twenty miles away. 
I would arrange with him to supply me 
’ with fresh country produce in season. He 


handbooks directed, but before he moved _I, and for that good reason we would both 
a stake, he placed the board with the be satisfied. 
notch on the stake and drove two other The farm motor truck is going to do 
stakes through the holes in the end of the more to reduce the cost of living than any 
board. This completed the ordinary two- piece of farm equipment invented in 
stake method of laying out an orchard. recent years. 
The blast had eight feet of ground to The farm motor truck is the friend of 
break before it could disturb the two end both consumer and producer. It is of 
stakes. The center stake, of course, was more help as far as local conditions are 
removed and not again replaced. In this concerried than is the railroad; who ever 
case the blasting was done in the fall and heard ef a railroad car going out into a 
trees planted the next spring, the two field, picking up a few bushels of potatoes, 
stakes of course standing there at each stopping: at the orehard for a few sacks of 
hole all winter, ready to hold the board apples or peaches, stopping at the house 
for a case of eggs and a tub of butter, and 
= : then wending its way to the city and de. 
a == : livering those eatables right at the door of 
asi the consumer? The railroad®is all right 
when it comes to the long: carload haul, 
ug cae but it is a joke when short haul, less than 
os carload shipments are considered. 





_ The farm truck is doing more to- 
—=- I} ward bringing about universal good roads 
_-— than all other things combined, and good 

roads means cheaper transportation, cheap- 





¢}--—— —- er living and better living. 





that the surface of the ground was barely 
heaved. To measure first for the blasting 
positions, and to measure over again for 
the trees themselves would help matters 
little because there is enough error in all 
such second measuring to put one off the 
blasted bed by the time the farther side 
of the field would be reached. To get the 
trees lined up right and to get the blasted 
beds square under them with one meas- 
uring was the problem. 

The difficulty was worked out and that 
without any extra labor over what would 
have been required for a first-class job of 
lining up the trees without the blasting. 
The materials needed were three stakes for 
each tree, a board eight feet long with a 
three-quarter inch hole bored close to each 
end and a two-inch notch cut from one 
side at the center. The stakes were cut 
from some brush that was cleaned out of 
a ditch along one side of the orchard. 
Several thousand of them were chopped 
into shape by one man in half a day. 

The orchard ground was first measured 
carefully, and one stake placed exactly 
where each tree was to stand. The blaster 
then came through with his crowbar, 
ready to make a hole where each stake 
stood, and to load his blast as the powder 


My Motor Truck 


ie Russell Adéaxs 


AM a iaaie , 
I Every city dweller is a prospective 
customer of miné.« ~ 
Many. in@ividtials five been. trying to 
show; me: how to increase tay productien 
when they should have been telling “me 
show to market. The average farmer _un- 
derstands the preduction end. of bis busi- 
ness, but he-is a novice when it comes . to 
marketing. 
You can best serve our interests. by 
showing us the best method -of marketing. 
Our motor truck has proved to be a 
wonderful aid in helping. us market our 
farm products to the best<advantage: © 
Incidentally our motor truck has aided ;. 
several city dwellers in a‘stbstantial way 


because it has enabled“us te deliver fresh... 


farm products right at their doors for.¢ofi- 
siderable less than they would 
their local market, 

* In practically every fapmirig cdma 


countless thousands of peunds of Myer ed x 


perishable fruits and are ga to-w 

annually for the very good pe ap 

small town, located mae 

market for this ‘product, ‘The 

truck is doing its share te tm 

yearly loss of feod” 

owner - te. transport - these« 

points where a demand exists. : 
The farm -metor truck is. the 

enemy of that parasite knewn as 


town-commission-man. Far=h 
years he has fattened off the'pr 





A maiued for Planting Fruit Trees 


-fa?mer or city: sar > 


Here bridal. s 


because:jt aes 


pp Here’s to our best friend, the motof 
Sue as truck—our private railroad. 


KEEP THE BACK YARDS CLEAN 


for marking the place for the tree trunk By Mrs. B. F. Wilcoxon, Colorad} 


in the notch. Nature appeals to all that is noblest and 
It can be seen that the two stakes would best in man, and the cry of the twentieth 
have been necessary for a first-class job century, “‘ Back to Nature,” is a significant, 
had the holes been only dug, because the sign of the dawn of the ‘‘simple life” of 
center stake would have to be removed which we hear and read so much. No’clags 
during the digging.. The tree positions of people have such ample opportunities 
were measured off in the first place with a for the adornment of the home grounds as 
wire about 200 feet long (making ten the farmer, and yet in comparison with 
trees), to which was attached at the ends the advantages he possesses I think I am 
two wires just the length needed to reach safe in saying that no people fail to avail 
back across to the previous row of stakes. themselves of their opportunities as does 
At the ends of the long wire were fastened .the farmer along that line. I have ob- 
rings two inches in diameter. The side served this else I would not dare make‘so 
wires were fastened in these rings, also, sweeping a statement. 
and had rings of their own on their other 
ends. Every 20 feet along the main wire beauty—and when it becomes a place for 
some copper wire was wrapped and sold- cans, scraps, etc., it is a sad commentary 
ered in place. To use this required only on the good taste of the occupants. Sup 
one man if he was equipped with three pose a few families join in carrying. out 
short iron rods for stakes; though four this idea. Can you imagine how. a whole 
— of course could use it much faster neighborhood might be made to blossom 
than one. 
The blasting was done in the fall be- along these lines? 
cause the ground was dry then and would When we speak of the | omal 
probably not be as dry again, before too do not mean meap she yore yard 
late to plant the trees in the spring. As back barnyard, the. garden, the 
it was, when the ground was shoveled out back. yale and the adjoining field as well. 
for the trees, it was loose and mellow.for Neatness is:the first requisite in our im- 
several feet around each blast. “ provements. Outdoor improvement clubs 
have been*érganized in our cities with the 
Object. of bettering home aspects, each 
member.-agreeing to plant at least one 
tree and spend one day in cleaning up, 
repairing or removing old fences, renewing 
walks and drives, etc., and adding as much 
as possible’ to the attractiveness. 
consurnés, aa is passing. Peace to og premises should be cleared of trash 
hat has-been accumulating these many 





osnds we 
one, but the 


his ashes. 
What did you pay: for-choice beef last oie Perhaps there-is little time to 
December? spare during the. busy. season, but if care 


da D is taken. to keep things cleanly, much of 
Sipe Gay. im Decoaitiaeb-asighbor Grove ee Sill be avoided.” 


his rack up. to zeny gate ~_ cS ge af I ; 
wanted seme tice: ; @ l60 at the —. 
FARM-PO' ‘NEEDS: NO LICENSE 


entean cents a pound if You pick jt; 2-9 Ss NOW. 
fifteen ‘cents. if eee ite” was bis answer. © © Farm: powder, Lhe grevt universal farm 
While we ightag: the & Tadatot te hand of the gressive farmer is at 
told me that” Re 1€. af nine + last relieved: m the exacting-sales regu- 
beeves in-six: weeks.’ ae es f thie insat. lation, imposed by¢ the Bureau of Mines, a3 
‘sixteen fittles away. 





=a ¥ asked the price? 













































was'sold in a Ti a pretegsey messtire against eneriy aliens. 

_That’s just a Rttle png to Show you rove ‘dias spent. vast 
the truck willdo Egan be yon: suns in rece fewps to test the eficongy 

aE ary | powder for ditching, 
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tty ‘horse on. “eehse toruse’ 
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t Ya hoiislt's now. > wilh 
@ - no more ale i be bos than below 
BS: se the wae, ay —_ -may- supply it 
; Quite a Saat beat anything more er . 


ade request, 0 on the part of the fi 


os 


s dubaiek hed ous ae 
oy city life, and if I was so unfortunate — 






would profit by the transaction, so would . 





- The average back yard is not a thing of ~ 


asarose. Why not begin a ixjendiya rigalry 
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Successful F locks of hicks 


By Mrs. Don Willis, Oklahoma 


HATCHED the prettiest, liveliest, 

most uniform bunch of Barred Rock 

chicks the middle of last June, I have 
wi had, and they proved the most profit- 
able. 
Yes, I know, as a rule, June chicks are 
not’ worth raising. There are reasons for 
this, which may be overcome. But I 
must not stop here to explain. I had 
about all the chickens I wanted, and hesi- 
tated about setting my incubators again, 
but I was curious to experiment on June 
chicks. I put my little 150-egg incubator 
in a cool room in the house. I used eggs 
one and two days old, from two-year-old 
stock, testing every egg before it went into 
the incubator, with a tester containing 
a magnifying lens attachment, to be sure: 
all was well inside. Rejected all that 
‘had shells too porous, they being the kind 
that evaporate and never hatch. I se- 
lected eggs of medium size and color. 

I ran that incubator about half the time: 
without fire, in the afternooa. 
weather was hot. I tested out aif infertile 
eggs at thirty-six .hoursyter in number, 
and replaced. them=With eggs from under. 
a hen I haq set ‘at the same time (all 
fertile). . » 

Used Only Strong Germs 

I tested frequently, keeping all weak 
germs out, replacing with strong ones, 
supplied by “Biddy” who was keeping up 
with the incubator. In this way no impure 
air was ever allowed to get into the,incu- 
bator from dead germs. These poisonous: 
gases are fatal to.the embryo chick, 
whether in February or August: 

That little house in whieh those little 
germs should develop into strong chicks 
must be at all times sweet and clean, with 
plenty of pure air, moisture, and proper 
amount of heat. I looked into one or’two 
eggs every day when I turned and aired 
them, to see if they had the proper 
sagt ag of moisture—one or two tells 
for all. 

On the 20th day 148 strong baby chicks 
kicked themselves free from the shells 
that had so long bound them, to live from 
now on in the sweet, cool, green grass; no 
brooder for them. They were scratching 
in the sand inside of twenty-four hours. I 
fed them cracker crumbs and oat meal at 
thirty-six hours. Kept a dish of wheat 
bran by them always; clean cool water was 
on all sides. 


A Good Brooder Helps 


I kept them in a home made brooder, 
which I would like to tell you about some 
time—it was a good one, at any time of 
year, clean and practical. 

I had a few of those cold, damp, windy 
days we often have in June, as a reminder 
that winter had but recently passed by, 
which sometimes brought a cold rain that 
would whip against the glass door in a 
threatening way; but I knew all was well 
within. That coop was made with all this 
in mind. No use hatching chicks unless 
we have a receptacle that will protect 
them. 

I never allow hens to waste their energy 
raising my chicks. We had a wheat field 
across the road from where the chicks 
roosted, and when they were two weeks 
old they would go in a body across, and 
just lived in the wheat it being cool and 
shady. I used three coops 30 by 32 inches, 
for the bunch, but put them all close to- 
gether, and they all ran together. 


Chicks Loved Wheat Field 


I hav seen more than one automobile 
stor ; till to wait for that flock to cross the 
road. But they were not more than two 
months old when, as soon as the screen 
door was opened in the morning, they 
would fly from the crop. And I have seen 
half that flock fly lear across the road 


> The: 


. essential. that. stock for fattening have a 


without ever “alighting, to. get to their 
feeding ‘grounds. Their shade was gone, 
but the feed.was there in abundance, yet. 
They .were vigorous, healthy chicks and 
made strong chickens. About two-thirds 
were pullets;and they ‘began to lay very 
early. I think a few’®f them began to lay 


at five months.- 3.) » 
In ‘Jaruary*and February I got. more 
eggs’ from those ptllets than-all the. rest 


of my flock. “And I hid‘#bout five hundred 
hens. ti : 


It Was 2 “of well bréd, well hatched 
and well _r: chickens. It pays to do 
what, you do well. and*then*quit. *‘Slap- 
bang, hit-and-miss, any-old-way” never 
produced-anything worthhaving. gt 


FATTENING GBESE POR MARKET 
ot. SPH L. Spooner \ ..°, 
‘While.some breeders of geese Begin the 

‘Gettening for market-abruptty, it is*better 

to begin gradually...It is a huge mistake 

to cut off the stipply of green feed ‘when 
beginning -tHé fattening. process. -It is 





good appetite ahd this appetite the green 
feed furnishes. = al 

When the range becomes poor, it is a good 
.plan to add to the grazing ratjon a daily 
meal of boiled potatoes, turnips, or other 
roots mixed with corn meal or ‘shorts. 
Some growers feed all the oats and corn 
during .October and November that the’ 
birds will eat. 

For two or three weeks before penning 
for the final fattening process, geese should 
be liberally: fed three times a day with 
boiled potatoes and corn meal, with plenty 
‘of milk or water to drink. 


. Keep the Geese Quiet 


The final fattening takes from two to 
three weeks. During this time the geese 
are confined in a small space where they 
have no room for exercise. To aid in diges- 
tion, the pens are kept as dark and quiet 
as possible.” This induces sleeping which 
aids materially in the digesting process. 


























it isn’t a Victrola 

You can readily identify the Victrola by the famous 
Victor trademark “His Master’s Voice.” It is not a Victrola 
without the Victor dog. This trademark is on every 
Victrola. It guarantees the quality and protects you from 
inferior substitutes. 

The word “Victrola” is also a registered trademark of 
the Victor Talking Machine Company. It is derived from 
the word “Victor” and- designates the products of the 
Victor Company only. 

As applied to sound-reproducing instruments, “Victrola” 
refers only to the instruments made by the Victor Company 
—the choice of the world’s greatest artists. 

Look inside the lid—insist upon seeing the famous Victor 
trademark. On the portable styles, which have no lid, the Victor 
trademark appears on the side of the cabinet. 

J 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, 
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A good menu for this period is as follows: 
morning meal, two parts corn meal, one 
part bran, one part beef scraps; noon 
meal, equal parts of oats and wheat; night 
meal, fewy of corn. .Along with this 
grain. diet,*the cooked végetables should 
be continued. Unless feeding.to produce |} 
large livers, three*times a day is alhthat.is i 
=x ary Bae geese to be fed. 4, 4 

en ing to pr thétarge livers 
used for pa e foteaehen 7 five or six weeks 
before marketing the birds are put into 
separat¢. 6§0ps so smal] they can take no 
exetcise. During this time they are fed 
five times daily. The last week is a hard 
one on the grower as the geese are fed 





















NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY A FARM 
IN GOOD OLD U.S.A. 


Although the war is over. the demand for food continues. The business of pro- 
ducing things to eat, therefore, gives promise of paying satisfactory dividends. 
The U. S. RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION offers the co-operation of its 
HOMESEEKERS’ BUREAU to those who wish to engage in farming, stockrais- 
ing, dairying, poultry raising, fruit growing, and kindred pursuits. Free informa- 
tion will be furnished about farm opportunities in any state. on request. 
Write today. Give me the name of the State you want information about; _ 
what line of farm activity you wish to follow, and the number of acres you will 
need; and let me know what kind of terms you desire. The more particulars you 
can send regarding your requirements, the better I can serve you. 

TO GIVE. 


NOTHING TO SELL. ONLY INFORMATION 


J. L. EDWARDS, Manager, ; 
Agricutural Section, U.S. Railroad Administration 





every hour day and night. This feed con- 
sists mostly of corn meal mush, together 



















with all the water they will drink. As a 
result, the geese get wobbly fat, weighing 
as much as a large turkey with a liver 
weighing from three to four pounds. 





ATTENTION FENCE BUILDERS 










in colors explains 
how you can save 


Room 3016, Washington, D.C 
Free Catalog 


money on Farm Truck or Road 
also steel or wood wheels 





gear. for ee 

it today. ; 

ONS, aD a | 
1c pe 





During the annual Farmers’ Week at 
Cornell University, N. Y., C. H. Guise 
pointed out the fact that 500,000,000 
fence posts in the United States fall by 
decay each year. At 10 cents per post this 
amounts to an annual loss of $5,000,000. 
Non-durable woods, when used as fence 
posts, have an average life of from three 
to six years, but if properly impregnated 
with creosote their life would be prolonged 
from fifteen to twenty-five years and even 
longer. Mr. Guise stated that, by the use 
of the lighter creosote oils, any of the so- 
called non-durable woods can be made to 
last from three to five times their normal 


at low factor, prepaid 
in Ted ese Fy 125,000,008 


THE SELF-OILING WINDMIL \ etary 


has b ular in ite first f eare that tes. — rust-resisting. 
einendinhaws | ee called for to aed on their THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 129, CLEVELAND, a 


old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at _*"" T A PACE 
TARTAGA 
Thousands of openings good 






















small cost, the gearing of the earlier | 
for $200 to 


Aermotors, making them self-oil- 

ing. Its enclosed motor 

keeps in the oil and 

keeps out we and 

ey - - i $500 month profit. Learn the business 

flex non qenieenny in this, the pose and most proficient 
motor car school in America, No previous exper 
fence requi Thousands have learned here im 
6 to8 weeks and now making good as garage-owners 
and managers. Our big free book explains all, 





floods every bearing with oil, pre- 
venting wear an the 
mill to pump in the lightest breeze. 
e oil supply is renewed once a year. 

















period when in contact with the soil: 


louble Gears are each half the load. a x 
We mak line mex gy eawsala, les Write for it NOW. 
Watsr ‘Supply “Goode and Sieel Foe Sawe: | RAHE’S AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 
AE C6., Twelfth $t, Chicago | 2370 Oak Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Continued from page 10 


» give a high quality of grading which will 
give very results in a road. The 
community will often find it to their 
advantage to waste a certain amount- of 
the gravel in a pit in order to bring it 
somewhat nearer these proportions. On 
the other hand, certain communities. will 
find that they cannot afford to go to this 
expense. 
Methods of Building 


There are two methods of building 
gravel roads that are quite commonly in 
use in this country. One is known as the 
trench method and the other is sometimes 
» called a feather-edge method. 

In the trench method after the grading 
is done-a ditch is opened up in the center 
of the road and the gravel deposited in 
layers. The idea of the trench is that the 


“Building Gravel Roads — 
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St. Mary-of-the-Woods 










COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Standard Courses leading to degrees A. B. and B.S. Departments 

of Expression. Household Economics, Conservatory of Music, 
School of Art. Elective Courses. _12 buildings, gymnasium, natatorium, 
40-acre golf links, riding, etc: Students from 36 States and Canada. 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods Academy 


Four-year High School Course. Special course. For Bulletins 
and Illustrated. Booklet, address 
The Secretary, Box 15, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 


Both College and Academy are accredited by the Indiana State Department of Education. 
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HUB SEAMLESS TOE Pine comfort and sero ter 
WORK SHOE (Trench Model) you ON Hone me ser hago 


IRLD at the lowest price ever quoted for 


SEND NO MONEY: don’t pay until shoes arrive. 
Try them on in your own home and enjoy their blessed 
comfort. Examine the soft, selected leather uppers 
atic dened at outed value. you ever saw don’t 

back and we will a every 


hesitate 
— 2 “WRITE and get y: val 
of bls good POSTACE FREE, WRITE 


Hub Mail Ord: Order House 


PG Bos 1776 BOSTON, MASS. 


Perfect comfort from the very first 
Only $3.25 ison, Made on that famous NUN- 
Achat SON LAST: the style that gave our 
soldiers absolute comfort on thew long- 


The seamless toe prevents foot troubles 
and prolongs the wear of your woke 

















We are now booking advance ies for June budded 
puabts trees — all 


leading commercial sorts, also for Klondike and Aroma strawberry 
plants. To be sure of your supply place your order now. There 
will not be enough of either to go around this fall. 


CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES 2s Chattanooga, Tenn. 


High School Students 


L: make you a very attractive offer whereby you 

can earn from $25.00 to $50.00 a week and more 

soliciting subscriptions for us. 
Inasmuch as the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER is:the only 
national fruit growing magazine published and you therefore have 
no competition, you do not have to be an experienced agent in 

j order to make a success of our proposition, as you will find that it 

is very easy to secure subscriptions to the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER among fruit growers. 


Full particulars regarding this proposition will be gladly sent you, 
if you write to 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 

















F you are looking for an opportunity to earn 















A Newly Made Gravel Road Well Built As to 
Width of Grading and Culverts 


gravel is confined to a certain area and 
danger of wastage is lessened. This 
method is open to some criticism as it 
requires considerable more gravel to get 
a good mileage of any width. Ordinarily 
it is built about the same thickness across 
the entire width of the road. Very often 
drains are built from this trench to the 
side ditches to permit of the escape of 
waters ‘which may have seeped down 
through the gravel surfacing. 

The so-called feather-edge type is one 
where the gravel is placed directly on the 
grade without any supporting earth 
shoulders. This type of road is called 
feather-edge because gravel is placed as 
thick as desired in the center and allowed 
to feather out to nothing at the edges. 
Such a type of course is one that requires 
somewhat more maintenance than the 
trench method as at certain times the 
traffic is liable to cut through the thinner 
edges and these ruts must be filled. How- 
ever, it has advantages in that smaller 
yardage will cover a larger area or, in 
other words, for the same amount of 
gravel you can get a wider width of trav- 
eled way. Another advantage that it has 
is that is it better drained as by putting a 
slight crown in the grade any water that may 
seep through the gravel will find an outlet 
to the ditch without the use of any drains. 
This naturally tends to keep the gravel 
more compacted and hence lessens the 
amount of rutting that would occur. 

There is no doubt there are many miles 
of gravel roads already built in com- 
munities where there is a good deal more 
gravel than necessary. That is, many of 
them could better be repaired by scarify- 
ing them and raking out the larger stones 
and recompacting the gravel than they 
can be by hauling in additional gravel. 
It is often even possible to widen some of 
the narrow gravel roads to a greater width 
without additional material with this 
method. It has been too easy to merely 
haul in and dump a few loads of gravel 
and call that maintenace or repair. 

Counties that are blessed with gravel 
supplies are blessed with one of the very 
best kinds of road materials and will no 
doubt find a continued use for them where 
the traffic is merely local. 





A free correspondence course on tractor 
subjects is offered by the Avery Co., 
Peoria, Ill., for those who cannot attend 
their service schools. The course includes 
Principles of a Tractor Motor; Carburetor 
Care and Adjustment; Ma iagneto Care and 
Adjustment; Bearings Adjustment and 
bubrication; Valve Grinding and Timing; 
the Belt and Drawbar Transmission Serv- 

















ice; Care and Operation of the Tractor. 

























































Rate, 15e per Word ; 





POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


GOVERNMENT WANTS RAILWAY MAIL 

clerks. _Men—Women. 
positions free. Franklin Institute, Dept. F. 141, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS—MASON SOLD 18 SPRAYERS AND 

autowashers one Saturday; profits $2.50 each, 
Square deal. Particulars free. Rusler Company, 
Johnstown, Ohio. 


SINGLE MAN, AGE 26, RAISED ON SMALL 

farm, 5 years banking, knowledge of gas engines, 
wishes to connect with A-1 fruit grower. 
Box F. 416 State Lake Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 














doing special advertising work among the fami- 


949 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





our 1919 carburetors. 
half kerosene. Start easy any weather. 
power. Styles for all motors. Runs slow high gear, 
Attach yourself. Big profits for agents. Money 
back guarantee. 30 days’ trial. Air-Friction Car- 
buretor Co., 294 Madison St., Dayton, Ohio. 








REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


TWO FRUIT FARMS IN NORTHWEST AR- 

kansas. Owners are prepared to make price that 
is much below actual worth. Send for description. 
Central Bank, Little Rock, Ark. 


FOR SALE—169 ACRES FARM IN LEAVEN- 
worth county, Kansas, 55 acres in Johnothan, 

Willow Twig and mostly Black twig apples, 200 

Kiefer and Garber Pears. All in bearing. M. S. 

i R. F. D. No. 15, Box 83, Leavenworth, 
ans. 


FOR SALE, TWO APPLE ORCHARDS, IN 
Colorado—Near town. On main line of Railway, 











fa and plow-land. Full water-rights in canal and 
two reservoir systems. Good improvements, 
Electric current, phones, furnace, spring-water, 
and R.F.D. Trees about 20 years old. Planted by 
owner and have had best modren care. No trades 
506 Railroad Buidling, Denver, Colorado. 


“A FARM HOME FOR YOU,” NOT A PLACE 

to stop a few years, but a real home that you will 
like, here in Eastern Washington and Northern 
“Idaho. ‘No crop failures. Rich soil, ample rainfall, 
good schools and a climate that is just right. Let 
us help you find your home. Write for our free 
folder “‘A Farm Home For You.” It gives a com- 
plete description of all of our country and will help 
you determine the part that will suit you best. 
Address: Farm Development Bureau, 505 Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Spokane, Wash. 











PLANTS, TREES AND SEEDS 


LATE CABBAGE PLANTS 200,000 PARCEL 

post prepaid. Danish Ball Head 100—45c. 500— 
$1.60. 1,000—$2.75. Cauliflower 100—70c. 
Every plant a goed one. W. J. ayn. R. 2, Massil- 
lon, Ohio. 











POULTRY 


BLACK MINORCAS, HATCHED NOW WILL 
make winter layers. Hatching eggs $2.00 per 15. 
C. Johnson, 2305 So. 10th, St. Joseph, Mo. 


DAY OLD CHICKS FOR SALE, STRONG 

hatched, healthy chicks. Thousands per week at 
low prices. Circular free. Old Honesty Hatchery, 
Dept. G, New Washington, O. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


DUROC PIGS $30 PAIR PEDIGREED. §&. 
Weeks, DeGraff, O. 

PARTNER WANTED—FOR ONLY 87,000 
cash will sell a third interest in splendid fruit 

farm costing $36,000, Alpha Underwood, Dufur, 

Oregon. 


STANDARD PHOTO CO., 











2650 PARK ST, 
hour service, free instructions, low prices. Please 
write for circular. 


FOR SALE—HIGH CLASS’ RABBITS ALL 
breeds; guinea pigs; ferrets; white mice and rats; 

pigeons; blooded swine and dogs. Stamp for circu- 

lars. C. Louis Behm, Dep’t Z., Springfield, Ills. 


CORN HARVESTER, ONE MAN, ONE HORSE, 

one row. Self-gathering. Equal to a com 
binder. Sold direct to farmers for 22 years. Only 
$25, with fodder binder. Free catalogue showing 
pictures of harvester. Process Corn Harvester 
Co.. Salina, Kans. 


FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS—OUR OFFI 
cial 112-page book ‘“‘ Vacant Government Lands” 

lists and. describes a acre in every county im 
U.S. Tells location, place to apply, how secured _ 
FREE. 1919 premending and tables, new laws, lists, 











Dept. 39, St. Paul, Minn. 


Classified Advertaiag | 


in American Fruit Grower 














Brings Results 


$1100 first year. List ° 


Address” 


$18 TO $36 WEEKLY IN YOUR SPARE TIME _ 


lies of your city. No experience necessary. Write | 
today for full particulars. American Products Co., © 


FORDS RUN 34 MILES PER GALLON WITH ~ 
Use cheapest gasoline or © 
Increased * 


etc. Price 25 cents postpaid. Webb Publishing Coy : 
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to east and south. Some 90 acres apples, also alfal- . 


St. Louis, Mo. The leading kodak finishers. 24 | 
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Let There Be. Light 


AVE you ever paused a moment to 
realize the primal importance of 
LIGHT? The very first words of God, as 
recorded in the first chapter of Genesis, are 
“Let there be light.”” In the sequence of the 
acts of creation, light was the foremost. 
“Darkness. was upon the face of the deep. 
And God said ‘Let there be light,’ and 
there was light. And God saw that it was 
good.” The Lord knew that Life and Light 
must go hand in hand, and so, when man was 
created, he found daylight waiting for him. 
_ In the Garden of Eden daylight was suffi- 
cient. Adam had no chores to. de after sun- 
down, and Eve looked just as pretty by 
moonlight, so they were content. But as 
soon as they were driven out of Paradise and 
told “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread,”’ then the necessity for some sort 
of supplementary light was felt. 

This need has been met in various ways, 
more or less satisfactory, from that time on. 
The old stone lamp of Egypt was perhaps as 
highly prized then, as is the modern electric 
light, but just as the old stone lamp will not 
fill present day needs, so we think that the 
rising generation of farmers will refuse to be 
satisfied by anything short of the electric 
power plant on the farm. 

Already many farms are so equipped, and 
where you find the electrically lighted farm 
you find the farm of high efficiency. Not 
only is there pleasure in electric light, the 
convenience and the time-saving, but there 
are other very important considerations re- 
garding electricity. ’ 

In the first place it is the best kind of fire 
insurance. No flaring candle, no oil lamp 
or lantern to knock over and light the hay 
or the window curtain. 

Then it is a high type of eye insurance, 
electricity being the nearest approach to 
daylight known to science. There may be 
lots of after-the-war jobs for blind men, but 
farming is not one of them. 

In the short winter days, a multiplicity of 
chores that cannot. be squeezed into day- 
light hours must be done, and unless there is 
sufficient light they cannot be done well. 
Winter too is the real educational season on 
the farm for both children and grownups. 
It is after supper that the children learn 
their lessons and that the farmer and his 
wife find time to read magazines, books and 
Papers. If this is, done by dim, smoky 





lights, the result will be disastrous for old 
and young, . 

But the comfort of the electric power 
plant is- not felt only, or even mostly, in 
winter. Summer and winter it will pump 
water, milk cows, turn grindstones and cut 
-wood, and. for the women of the family it 
will run the washing machine, the electric 
iron, the churn, the fans and the sweeper. 
Wher we think of the backaches that woman 
has suffered from sweeping alone, it is suffi- 
cient to show the great need of something 
which will spare her in this as well as in so 
many other of her manifold tasks. 

The AMERICAN FRuIT GROWER wishes 
that every reader had his home electrified so 
that the farm family might be saved a thou- 
sand troubles and worries. It is good to 
know that a great and growing number of 
farms are installing power plants, and that 
the farmer is coming to realize that, no mat- 
ter what kind of crops he raises, the best 
plant for the farm is the electric power plant. 





Rural Church as Social Center 


HILE many heads are sadly shaken 

over the decline of the Church in 
America, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is giving unmistakable signs of healthy 
vitality. Among other farseeing and pro- 
gressive movements, this church has de- 
cided to raise $105,000,000 in the next five 
years for social welfare and world better- 
ment work, and what they decide to do is 
about as good as done. 

Of this amount $40,000,000 will be spent 
on betterment work in the United States 
and $5,500,000 will be devoted to helping 
the farmer and his family, the dual object 
being to make farming more profitable and 
rural life more agreeable for the entire 
community. For one thing, men who ex- 
pect to become rural pastors will have 
special training in.agriculture so that they 
may be of real,. practical value to the 
farmers of the less developed districts. 
Already the church has made arrangements 
with some educational institutes, and is en- 
tering into negotiations with many’ others, 
so that they may co-operate in establishing 
training centers for rural leadership. 

Where there are no state agricultural col- 
leges, demonstration farms are planned 
where the best methods of farming suited 
to the locality will be practiced, and which 


will serve as.a.lesson for all. A home im- 


' grounds. 


provement campaign and lectures on good 
housekeeping will meet the: needs of the 
farm woman. The latest and most satis- 
factory way of canning and preserving will 
be demonstrated and this hot and heavy 
task will be robbed of most of its terrors. 
Emphasis will be laid upon the immense 
advantage of modern appliances in the 
home. 

Recreation will not be by any means left 
out of the program. If the neighborhood 
as a whole cannot enjoy foreign travel, they 
shall at least be given a stereopticon and 
illustrated lectures on life in foreign lands, 
current events and other broadening topics. 
Efforts will be made to secure circulating 
libraries and to help the people to find 
time to read the books. In every way the 
church will strive to become the center of 
social life. Social and educational functions 
of many kinds will be planned and the 
dread of isolation removed from rural life. 
Co-operation of all other denominations is 
sought in working out a county farm 
bureau, a county welfare bureau, a county 
library system, boys’ and girls’ club work, 
and health campaigns. 





Make School Grounds Attractive 


HE GROUNDS of rural schools, par- 

ticularly through certain sections of our 
broad land, are frequently neglected. One 
of the surest means of inducing children to 
take a pride and interest in their homes is to 
let them learn from attractive school sur- 
roundings how much pleasure and comfort 
can be added by proper planting. 

The child who sees and admires the 
shrubs, trees or flowers at school, is pretty 
sure to go home with the idea, “I wish we 
could have some like that at home.” This 
is the promising seed that will bear fruit in 
the improvement of many home grounds in 
a rural community where the school grounds 
are properly laid out and kept up with a 
certain degree of care. 

A most instructive and beneficial contest 
for school children would be started if the 
teacher were to offer a small prize for the 
best suggestion from any individual or class 
as to a suitable planting for the school 
A little talk with the scholars 
beforehand on the beauty of trees and 
shrubs, would be ‘an incentive to pupils to 
draw plans, and to carry them out if en- 
couraged to do so. 
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the home and grounds, we considered 

the natural beauty of growths beside 
a -brook. You can readily extend this 
along the banks or reaching back from 
them, especiaily if the stream runs along 
below a hill and the wild planting be car- 
ried up the wooded slopes. Almost any 
country place may suitably have a wild 
garden. I will tell you of a little one I used 
to love, for it seems.easier to picture what 
one has seen than to vizualize mere 
theories, and it may be that, when you 
have heard how simply it can-be devised, 
ae will wish to do something of the same 

ind. 

This modest but interesting wild plant- 
ing grew beside the home of an old lady, 
herself as frail and sweet as a white 
tea rose, All flowers were her friends, she 
knew and loved the garden beauties but 
closest to her heart, I think, nestled the 
shy wild things she lacked the strength to 
seek out in their native haunts. 

So loving hands of a whole countryside 
brought to her, bit by bit, the choicest 
treasures of woodland and stream, and 

ear by year these were set about the 
oot of a great oak that shaded the 
southern gable of the quaint cottage. 
The dwelling stood on a hillside, most at- 
tractive of sites when, as in this case, a 
wooded slope rises close behind. The 
cleared ground in front fell by grassy ter- 
races to a broad meadow with a stream 
running through, and beyond were blue 
mountains. 


A Retired and Lovely Home 


The approaches on either side wound 
under arching boughs and amid clumps 
of mountain laurel—kalmia and rhodo- 
dendron. A dense thicket of rhodo- 
dendron, with its twisted branches, dark 
shade and rosy pyramids of shell-pink 
bloom, “vag one up the mountain side to the 
left. The sche # flat top of the front ter- 
race greeted the eastern sun with floods 
of color, being gay with blossoms from the 
earliest bulbs to the latest chrysanthe- 


mums. 
A little withdrawn to the south, just 
beyond the low French windows which 
opened onto a paved porch level with the 
ground, grew the wild garden, clustering 
around the hig oak. In such a position 
it naturally needed lots of leaf mold to 
keep the ground loose, moist and mellow 
as suited to the needs of' the shade-loving 
plants that flourished here as happily as 
in their forest glades. ‘ 
Many dainty ferns, but chiefly the 
delicate maidenhair, made a cool green 
wreath about the foot of the old tree. 
Timid hepaticas almost trod upon the 
melting edges of the lingering snow, and 
tall purple monkshood bowed at last to 
the first frosts. Came white Canada vio- 
lets and spring anemonies—the fragile 
windflower. Came dog-tooth violets, 
spotted and golden—in reality a iittle lily 
of the daintiest.. Rare native orchids 
added interest, pink lady’s-slipper (in the 


I" OUR last thoughts on beautifying 


picturesque vocabulary of the country - 


“whippoorwill’s shoes”), yellow cypri- 
pedium, poised like a butterfly for flight, 
odd rattlesnake plantain with its curiously 
marked leaves. Here nodded columbines, 
and beneath them small, sturdy lion’s 
tongues with harsh, pointed leaves and 
pearly blossoms sticky with honey. 

Just a round plot not many feet in diam- 
eter, and yet such a variety found place 
within its charmed circle that, even if one 
could get no farther than the paved 
porch, here was always to be found a 
breath from the deep woods. When I 
think of that loved oid lady of by-gone 

ears, it is oftenest as she stood beside her 
avorite flower bed, leaning on my arm and 
teaching me many things about the little 
natives of the forest which she knew so 
much more imtimately than I, in spite of 
the fact that I roamed the woods and 
fields at will. If this privilege be yours, 
lu can readily secure material for a de- 
ightful wild garden. 


By Mary tae Adams 





Unless there be a fair extent of grounds, 
and consequently of roads and driveways, 
an avenue need not enter into your home 
beautifying plan, yet in its proper place 
it may be of great value. Evén a short 
double row of trees is a fine addition to the 
home grounds. 

There are.so many varieties suitable for 
this purpose that, wherever you live, you 
may select something fine and well-adapted 
to your locality. Have you noticed that, 
as a rule, the tres of the plains and level 
places spread wide, while those growin 
in precipitous scenery taper to points? 
Exceptions may, of course, be found, but 
it is a suggestion from nature as to what 
appears harmonious with certain contours 
of landscape. 


Some Good Avenue Trees 


Perhaps from early association, I still 
think there is nothing quite so beautiful, 
dignified and hospitable as the wide ave- 
nues of old southern plantation homes, 
where giant live oaks, evergreen and mas- 
sive, waying graceful streamers of Spanish 
moss, spread their great arms in welcome. 
The ideal end of such an approach is the 
majestic pillared house of colonial type. 
One should be cautious of planting an 
avenue of mangificent trees that is to lead 
to a lowly bungalow. The expectations 
of persons entering by such an aristocratic 
route rise, subconsciously, to a height 
where a rude shock might be felt at finding 
nothing more imposing than an unassum- 
ing dwelling as the objective of all this 
grandeur, and they would fail to appre- 
ciate the real charm that may be found as 
truly in the cottage as the palace. 

Graceful birches are dainty as can be on 
either side of a road, and are less stately 
than some other trees. Leafy maples of 
many varieties are delightful for shade and 
beauty. Nothing is better than the superb 
elm, thought by many to be our finest tree. 
Lombard plars, with their straight, 
narrow shafts fo foliage, are decorative 
and reminiscent of the highways of France. 
California poplars have the merit of vim’ 
rapid growth, but there is a black mar 
against their greedy and penetrating roots 
which stretch out into drains and wells 
in search of moisture and often cause 
trouble in this way. : 

Hemlocks are nothing less than glorious 
where they attain to great size, yet I know 
of but one such avenue and it is, naturally, 
in the mountains. In the dense, brown 
shade of their drooping boughs lovers or 
poets might feel equally at home, and their 
slender tops do ‘‘almost reach the sky.” A 
splendid avenue tree, and one that grows 
with amazing rapidity in right conditions 
of soil and climate, is the white pine. It is 
handsome, ever green and has the added 
advantage of scattering a soft, springy 
layer of brown needles, agreeable under 
ot a perfect carpet for playing chil. 

ren. 

Formal palms, where they can be grown 
successfully, give a touch of tropical color, 
but to my eyes they are too stiff and arti- 
ficial to suggest one of the most gracious 
attributes of trees, their free and spon- 
taneous form of growth. However, palms 
may be very picturesque. and they also are 
ever green. In more northern localities it 
is perhaps as well for the leaves to fall and 
the sun to get a chance to reach and 
dry the roadbed. Pepper trees of feathery 
foliage, and exotic looking eucalyptus, 
shaggy giants of Australia, may be seen 
along California roads. 

A fruit grower’s magazine would blush to 
omit fruit trees from the list of those suit- 
able for avenues, and indeed no such list 
would be at all complete without them. 
Less lofty than some, there is, neverthe- 
less, nothing more charming for the orchard 
home. The fact that their fruit furnishes a 
source of income, makes them even more 
desirable. 





He that is rich need not live sparingly, 
ane he that can live spari need not 
rich. 
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URING the past months the inter- 
est that has been aroused in the 
possibilities of electricity for use 

on the farm naturally has ied to an in- 
creased interest in this force—electricity— 
itself, aside from the various uses to 
which it is daily being put in country 
homes. A brief presentation of some of the 
elementary facts covering the subject will 
perhaps not be amiss. 

The electricity you will use in your 
country home will be developed by means 
of an electrical” generator. If current 
comes from a central power station this 
generator will be a.part of the equipment 
of the big power house. If there is no cen- 
tral power plant with which you can be con- 
nected, then you must operate your own 
electric generator. 

This generature is made up of an arma- 
ture, pole pieces, field coils, brushes and 
wires to convey the current to the switch- 
board. The armature is the part of 
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A Modern Type of Generator 


the generator in which the current is 
generated. When this armature is made to 
revolve, current flows through the arma- 
ture windings to the segments of the 
commutator. Here it is changed from al- 
ternating to direct current, then is taken 
up by the brushes which make -contact 
between the commutator and the electrical 
wires that carry the current away to: be 
used for light and power or to be stored in 
the storage battery. 

As was stated, it is when this armature 
is rotated rapidly that electricity is pro- 
duced. This rotation must be steady and 
dependable if the flow of electricity is to be 
constant and uninterrupted and _ several 
different forms of power, or methods of 
applying it have been tried out through 
the years during which more or less experi- 
mentation with independent electric plants 
has been going on. Probably one of the 
earliest methods was the application of 
water power, by means of the water wheel 
or turbine. But this is always subject to 
such influences as freezes, floods or 
droughts, which cause the electric service 
to be interrupted and of course that is not 
satisfactory, though it affords an inex- 
pensive method when it does work. 


The Gas Engine and Electricity 


Then the gas engine was developed and 
this has been belted to the generator so as 
to rotate it and so produce electricity. A 
still later development has been the self- 
contained generating plant, where the gas 
engine, which drives the generator is built 
with the generator into a single unit. The 
crankshaft, supporting the engine at one 
end is extended to hold the armature: of 
the generator at the other. Of course as 
the engine drives or turns the crankshaft 
round and round, the armature must turn 
with it, making just as many revolutions 
as the engine end of the crankshaft 
makes. 

The advantage claimed for the direct- 
connected unit, of course is that it does 
away with the chance of any belt loss, as 
of slipping, stretching or breaking, making 
a more efficient electric unit. 

But there.are several points that will 
confront the prospective purchaser of an 
electric plant. Numerous developments 
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have been made in the gas engi 
Where once water-cooling was the 
method available, now dependable s 
cooled plants can be secured. Keross 
for fuel is being used in some ing 
with results every bit as satisfactory » 
are obtained from gasoline, a 


The Question of Voltage , a 


Along with the questions of cooling gy 
fuels will come that of voltage. The yu 
is the unit of electrical pressure and thy 
voltages commonly used for farm installa 
tions of electric plants are 32 and 119 
Any other voltage would not be practices) 
but all electrical appliances or a 4. 
motors, fans, lamps, vacuum sweepen” 
heating devices can be secured in either gt 
the above voltages and either voltage wij 
afford satisfactory service. 7 

The 32 volt pressure is lower, of course, 
than the 110. Because of this low preagyp. 
it cannot be carried over long distances. 
110 volt currant can, but for f io 
electricity about groups of farm building, 
82 volt current suits admirably, 
‘lights will be just as bright and the power 
just as strong with the low voltage as the 

igh, within its limits. This is due to th 
influence of another electrical unit, the 
ampere. This means, the rate of flowd 
the electric current. So, the 32 volt Gir 
rent, having a low voltage, or presse, 
must have a higher rate of flow, or amper 
age, in order to produce a certain electrical 
result. This electrical result, or. unit of 
electric power is the watt. It is the pro 
uct of volts x amperes. So we can haved: 
20-watt lamp of either 32 volts or If 
volts. .The difference will lie in te 
amperage and the amperage can be de 
termined by dividing watts by volts.. 

It should be understood that the 
of the electric plant will determine the sim” 
of the storage battery—for there should 
be a storage battery. It is a lawofth 
storage battery that there shall be approx 
imately 2 volts per.cell. So, with t 
volt plant there will be a 16-celled storage 
ae the 110-volt, 55 cells, arid 90 | 
on. ere conditions will permit, a 
course the 32-volt plant will be least 
pensive because with it a small number 
cells will suffice. . nag 

The care required by the dependable, 
well-constructed electric plant of y 
very slight and there is no feature of farm 
life today more beneficial nor pleasing than” 
electricity secured from a satisfactory and 
dependable source. : 


Wash Day Made Easy 


One of the hardest jobs for the housewilt; 
is the weekly washing and one of the oe 
est labor savers about the farm home 1s it) 
electric washing machine. Many lam 
homes are coming to enjoy the benefits @ 
electricity and usually, one of the Mit) 
electrical accessories they adopt is a Waar, 
ing machine operated by electricity. | ~ 
Usually they are arranged so that i 
electric motor will run not only the mi 
chine itself, but also the wringer. +a 
pretty well does away with the hardest 
the work of washing. If the farm OME. 
has a pressure water system, there need 
little pumping or carrying of the : 
water, for with handy faucets and 
hose, the water can be forced about t0 
wash boiler and to the rinsing tubs, 804 
lifting is reduced to a minimum. : 
Besides the hard work saved, electri¢ 
to run the washer makes possible a ¢ 
erable time saving.~ While the «eh 
motor is running the washing ma 
the housewife can clear away the breaki@s 
dishes, pack the children’s lunches, 1% 
the chickens, make the -beds, do all 1 
routine work that ordinarily must wai™ 
else crowd out a part of the precious ¥ 
that they feel should be devoted to Ww 
ing. Farmers’ wives who have Chane 
from the old way tell us they save MS 
two to four hours every week on a Was 
besides all the old backache and g@ 
depression of spirit that attends tf 
way of observing wash day. a 
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iG OUT-OF-DOORS 
ear the living-out-of-door 
oe become ‘more popular 
1 it has at last. reachéd the 
where the really livable home has 
auidoor living room that is a permanent 
{nstitution in a permanent place. 
hile this may be a pergola or a tea house 
‘he grounds of an elaborate home in 
instances it is a screened-in porch 
wished in a comfortable and attractive 
wanetr. If we are adding this porch let 
igeation be selected with a view to 
venience in arrangement and service, 
will be square and roomy in shape 
‘aize and will have easy access to the 
8 4 that this new porch has a broad rail, 
ide enough to be useful as well as orna- 
ital for it will serve every purpose from 
ench to lounge between times to a serving 
uble at meal times. 
» Furnishings 
‘table will be needed; it may be inex- 
give, an old one given an appropriate 
at of paint or two, or a-new one. The 
tial it is the better for during 
hese summer months it will afford itself 
many uses. A number of chairs are to 
i meluded in the furniture both rockers 
dstraight backs and a rustic bench if it 
pay be had is.an added attraction. Old 
wooden chairs painted and cushioned 
ake comfortable, pleasing additions to 


_wieker, reed, bamboo, and fibre, 
eces that the shops show. A day bed, ~ 


wport hammocks or a swing add to the 
mury and completion of the furnishings. 
f obe cares for a swing that is roomy and 
etful no better one can be purchased 
fan @ single spring and mattress to fit. 
his is suspended from the ceiling by four 
ins and its unsightly characteristics are 
neealed beneath a fitted cover on which 
enough pillows. 
@ are many kinds of outdoor rugs 
| Make ideal floor covering. Indian 
d fag Tugs are used in good taste though 
y do not stand the weather like many 
‘the fibre, straw and pulp ones now on 
‘market. These have been treated to 
land the weather and even though they 
get discolored with the weathering 
look as bad as the wool or cotton 
subjected to the same usage and, too, 
mey are cooler under the feet for the 
ering days to come. 


Awnings and Curtains 


There may be awnings or curtains to 
out the sun, weather and dirt. Cur- 
is are the more practical as they answer 
Mithese needs excepting the first in a more 
meent manner. There are the roll cur- 
jains made of slate or canvas, the pulley 
main made of both these materials or 
ye wtaw curtain made of canvas which 
wim rings attached are run on rods at 
the top only, or both top and bot- 
We ure the last kind mentioned on 
home with success though the roll 
Purts one advantage in that it is 
Re Out of the way when not in use. 
i the color scheme, use plain neutral 
talons of putty or gray, with old blue or 
mi geen on the floor, curtain material 
Md perh: i" one or two chairs or all of the 
3 pet you wish to keep the scheme 
but the gayety-and life of cretonnes 
ntz add much and are very pleasing. 
heh es Covered pad cushions both on the 
'* and seat of the wicker chairs, and a 
i test covered with the eretonne brings 
hin ve note to the floor. An Id- 
oy ee arm-chair can be covered in this 
Bh both brought out of the com- 
Foe well as made to do excellent 
icker and cretonne lamp shades 
marly attractive if lined with 
t that gives a soft restful glow. 
ons cretonnes are wonderful in 
mM Din “Ke dull a mus- 
Phe, flat rose, peacock, ty’ 
id softer toned mulberries # gg 
colors to be used in porch 


thn ever tr eated your famil y to 
This is one of the most 


sa 
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charming phases of living out-of-doors. At “ 


first this service may appear a little diffi- 
cult. to arrange’ but with the assistance of 
the many modern devices. designed to as- 
sist. porch or garden serving, the increased 
amount of work is negligible, if it is indeed 
increased at all. Among them the tea 
wagon with its removable tray and shelf 
space beneath will prove of the greatest 
aid. If the family is not large, all the 
service articles may be wheeled out at one 
time and the wagon return for the hot 
foods or other foods which might become 
dry if too long exposed to the air. - During 
the meal the wagon may serve as a side 
table and receiving table for used dishes. 
If one does not wish to purchase anything 
as elaborate as a wagon, there are numer- 
ous less pretentious models of wicker 
which may be had at reasonable prices. 
The main thing being to lighten your 


‘Jabor and provide a delicious meal.in a 


unique and unusual fashion. 

And another important feature of 
these summer meals de luxe is “‘the eats.” 
It will easily be seen that the food must be 
modified somewhat to suit the simpler 
service and conditions of the outdoor 
meal. My own experience has been that 
this very simplicity“of food and service is 
part of the. tharm of the meals.. I. find 
what I. call the “plate service meal’’ best 
adapted to outdoor serving.: ~.<’ 

Even if this outdoor . serving .is:not an 
every day,.practice; you will fmd that’ the 
occasiona): breakfast and the Sunday night 
supper of this kind will.prove to be a time 
looked forward to.and:.anticipated. with 
joy by the whole family. 


THE WORLD IS FAMISHING! 


Provision is our responsibility. 

“Tt has taken a world calamity, a 
catastrophe without precedent in history, 
to remind us of what we never should have 
forgotten—that, the farmer is carrying in 
his strong arms the destinies of nations; 
that our welfare, even our very lives, cling 
closely to the results of his work in fields, 
gardens and orchards.” 

The great future progress of the farmer, 
on which depends the sustenance of the 

eoples of the world, must be built upon 
nowledge of the successful results of 
others. 

This knowledge is made available 
through the printed page and most actively 
so through periodicals. 

Hence the need for.a key to these peri- 
odicals. 

The Agricultural Index provides an 
average of 22,615 entries from 1,480 issues 
of seventy-eight agricultural periodicals 
during the year; also additional references 
to many agricultural bulletins, pamphlets 
and reports. 

It is published monthly except in Au- 
gust and December, fully cumulated quar- 
terly and a bound record for the year, in 
one alphabet, is supplied in January as 
part of the subscription. 

The H. W. Wilson Company, 958 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York City. 


BLOOM REPORT 


If present indications of the apple crop 
in Virginia are borne out at harvest time 
the state will have an approximately full 
crop of this fruit as the bloom seems to be 
heavy in all sections of the State. Peaches 
bloomed well in all districts reporting but 
have suffered from frost in middle and 
southwest Virginia. In spite of the un- 
timet 
ties the latter part of April, fruit blossoms 
were unhurt up to April 29th. The out- 
look for extensive markets and for good 
prices this year seems very promising at 
this time. 


VIRGINIA 1919 MEETING 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Virginia Horticulturai Society held at 
the ary’s office in Winchester it was 
decided to hold the 1919 Annual. Conven- 
tion in the city of Roanoke on ber 
2-3-4 beginning with an evening 
on December 2. 
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_ In beading crepe de chine if the pattern 

is-.basted under the material, it may be 

done more easily. than transferring the 

pattern. Sew through the paper and 

when complete tear off the pattern. 

S. A. G., Pennsylvania. 

When putting rods through lace cur- 

tains, put a thimble on the end run 
through the curtain and save tearing it. 
G. J. K,, Vermont. 


Before cutting a marshmallow cake, wet 
the blade of the knife well in cold water. 
This prevents the marshmallow from stick- 
ing to the knife and crumbling the cake. 

J. H., New Jersey. 


To mend a small hole or slit in an um- 
brella, stick a piece of adhesive plaster 
over the place on the inside of the um- 
brella. This is both inconspicuous and 
waterproof. E. L. C., Rhode Island. 


To cut hot brown bread, place a linen 
thread around loaf where you wish to cut. 
Cross the thread and pull both ends until 
the slice is cut. E. M. P., Vermont. 


Grow a rose geranium for use as well as 
beauty.. When baking cake turn’ the hot 





iayers out on a clean rose gerdnium leaf for 
a fine flavor. Drop a leaf into the bottom 
of the jelly and pour the hot jelly 
into it. Its fragrance will blend with the 


. flavor of the jelly mg prove delicious. 


M. T., Arkansas. 


Pumpkins will keep all winter in the 
cellar without becoming mouldy if the 
stalk end which was attached to the vine 
is covered with sealing wax. 

L. A. D., Indiana. 
_ To prevent a kerosene lamp from smok- 
ing, soak the wick in strong vinegar for 
one hour each month letting it dry before 
replacing it in the lamp. It will also 
give a much brighter light: 

S. A. B., Oklahoma. 

Use black mosquito netting as a founda- 
tion for darning large holes such as boys 
wear into their stockings at the knees. 
This makes a firm, quickly done darn. 

S. Z. P., Ohio. 

When bottonholing a scallop on fine 
material, stitch around the entire scallop- 
ing withthe machine. This prevents any 
tearing between: scallops. 

H. R., Maryland. 





Delicious Plain Shortcake 
2 cups bread flour Y teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoons baking pow- 4 tablespoons butter 

der 2 well-beaten eggs 
About 1 cup cream 
> Mix dry ingredients. Pub in butter. 
Add eggs and cream to moisten. Pat one 
half dough into well-buttered pan, brush 
with melted butter and place other half 
over this. Bake in moderate oven twenty 
minutes, 
Apple Snow 

5 apples 4 eggs 
1 cup sugar \ pint cream 

Few grains cinnamon and nutmeg 

Stew apples, rub through sieve, sweeten 

with sugar, season with nutmeg and cinna- 
mon. Beat egg whites until stiff and fold 
them into the cream. Fold this into the 
apples. Heap into a baking dish and put 
in oven until light brown on top. This 
served with more whipped cream is tempt- 
ing and nutritious for the convalescent. 


Baked Eggs in Tomato Cups 

3 tomatoes Salt 
6 eggs : Pepper 

Wash and cut tomatoes in halves. Re- 
move centers. Place in buttered pan. 
Sprinkle inside with salt and pepper. 
Break one egg irito each tomato half and 
bake until egg sets. Serve with tomato 
sauce made from removed pulp. 


Rolled Vanilla Wafers 
Y cup butter % cup flour 
¥ cup,powdered sugar 4 teaspoon vanilla 
\ cup (milk and cream) 
Cream butter and sugar. Add rest of in- 
a) in order given and beat thorough- 
y.. Spread mixture, thinly and evenly 
on an inverted, buttered dripping-pan, 
smoothing it out with a broad knife blade. 
Mark in 3-inch squares and bake in a slow 
oven until delicately brown. Roll. 


Carrot Chowder 
Y{ pound fat salt pork 4 cups diced potatoes 
4 cups diced carrots 1 teaspoon sa! 
\% teaspoon pepper 
1 tablespoon butter 
1 tablespoon flour 

Fry pork in kettle until golden brown. 
Add vegetables, cover with boiling water 
and let simmer until vegetables are tender. 
Season with salt and pepper. Melt butter, 
add flour and milk, stir until smooth and 
add to vegetables. Let simmer five min- 
utes and serve hot with crackers, 


4 cups mil 


Combination Vegetables en Casserole 
8 small whole potatoes 4 tablespoons drippings 
5 medium sized onions 2 tablespoons chopped 
2 teaspoons salt parsley 
¥\ teaspoon pepper 

Pare potatoes and onions, place in 
greased casserole. Add drippings and 
seasoning; cover and bake until tender. 
Remove cover, sprinkle with parsley and 
serve from casserole. 


Fried Ham With Onions, Green Pep- 
per and Tomatoes 
1 pound ham sliced thin 1% teaspoon salt 
2 onions sliced Few grains pepper 
Y4 teaspoon sugar 1 green pepper 
yy tablespoon ham drip- % cup canned tomatoes 
pings 
Fry ham, remove from: panto a warm 
place. Add sugar to pan and also extra 
drippings, Add onions and pepper and 
cook until tender. Add tomato and sea- 
sonings and cook until thick. Pour on 
hot platter, place ham on top and serve. 


Potato Omelet 
8 slices bacon 2 well beaten eggs 
3 cups mashed and seasoned potatoes (hot) 

Fry bacon, remove from pan. Mix po- 
tato and egg; press into bacon drippings 
and cook until brown on bottom, fold ever 
in halves. Remove to platter and garnish 
with bacon. 

Dandelion Salad 

1 quart dandelion greens 4 tablespoons vinegar 

(young) 4 stices cubed bacon 
¥% teaspoon salt 1-6 teaspoon pepper 

1 teaspoon scraped onion 

Cook cubed bacon—remove from fat. 
Mix 8 tablespoons bacon-fat with vinegar, ‘ 
onion and seasonings and pour over dande- 
lions which have been washed well and 
chilled. Garnish with bacon cubes. 


Cherry Cups 
1 pint flour - ¥ teaspoon salt 
Stoned, sugared cherries 2 tablespoons butter 
¥% cup milk Sugar 
3 teaspoons baking powder 

Sift together flour, salt and baking 

wder, rub in butter. Add milk and 
ea lightly. Roll into a thin sheet, cut 
into five-inch rounds. Put 12 stoned 
cherries into center of each round. Fold 
over in dumpling fashion. Bake in gem 
pans. When nearly done brush over with 
equal parts sugar and water, dust with 
granulated sugar and brown. Serve warm 
with cherry sauce. 
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| FOR OUR BOYS.»°GIRLS 


By Edith Lyle Ragsdale 


DEAR FRUIT GROWER CHILDERN: 

Here we are in the lovely month of June, 
the month of roses—and strawberries! 
Isn’t everything pretty these days and 
isn’t it good just to be alive and watch 
things grow—to say nothing of the delight 
of eating strawberry shortcake! d 

I am giving you some more puzzles this 
month. Hope you will solve every one and 
send in our answers. 

I am just wondering if the boys can’t tell 
me something about bats? And the girls, 
too. I have decided to give a prize to the 
boy sending in the best letter about bats— 
and I have a prize, also, for the best letter 
sent in by a girl. For the boy I have a 
flashlight and for the girl I have a dandy 
crochet set. Now let’s see who gets the 
prize. With love and best wishes, 

EpitH LYLE RAGSDALE, 
American Fruit Grower, Chicago. 


MOTHS 

A moth is something like a butterfly; but 
it is not a butterfly. You can tell the dif- 
ference by looking at the antennae. A 
moth’s antennae tapers to a point and a 
butterfly’s ends in a knob. When moths 
rest their wings are horizontal; then they 
do not fly about, much, in the daytime. 
They fly mostly at night. é 

One day my auntie and I were walking 
along a road and I saw something that 
looked like a brown leaf on a hedge briar. 
My auntie said it was a cocoon, the little 
house in which the moth lives. I took it 
home and one day in early spring it opened 
and sure enough a moth came out. At 
first it wasn’t pretty but when it dried up 
and began flying around it was. The. 
cocoon is made of something just like silk 
and is very tough. A caterpillar makes it 
and then goes inside and when it comes out 
it isa moth. My auntie says so.. 

MILLY MCCLELLAND, age 13, 
Sandoval, Ill. 
TANGLES 

No. 8—What kind of a bird is repre- 
sented by the following: A small fowl, the 
letter “ta,” and the name of a river in 
Scotland? 

No. 9—Black upon black, black upon 
brown, three legs up and six legs down. 
What is it? 2 

No. 10—Johnny’s mother asked him if 
he could spell hard water with 3 letters. 
Johnny said no; that it took 3 times 3 
letters. But his mother did spell it with 
3 letters. Can you? 

Answers to May Tangles 


No. 6—Fox, Glove. (Foxglove.) 
No. 7—Pear, Plum, Grape, Peach. 


“PEANUTS”’ 
(A Puppy Tale) 
(Book rights reserved.) 


When I was two months old I was a 
handsome puppy. (I know one should 
never praise oneself but I mention it sim- 
ply as a fact.) My hair was snow white 
and as soft as down; also, it was very long. 
My ears and nose were very sharp and 
my tail was beginning to show symptoms 
of being big and’ plumy like my mother’s. 
My eyes were still a hazy color but I 
heard Buddy tell Sis that they would 
change to brown when I grew older. This 

leased me for of all things I wanted to 
ook like my beautiful mother. She was 
so silky and white with such a magnificent 
plume of a tail and with the softest, most 
intelligent eyes. I believe I before re- 
marked that she was pedigreed. 

In the next few months I learned many 
things. I never meant to be naughty but 
for the life of me I could not keep out of 
mischief. Thus: 

One vf a lady came to call on the Mis- 
tress. Of course there was not anything 
remarkable in that as there were lots and 
lots of people calling at the big house. 
The only thing out of the ordinary about 
this lady’s visit lay in the fact that she 
slipped off her rubbers before she went up 


_ the steps. Of course if:she had carried 


them onto the porch-it never Would have 
happened, for I was, at that time, unable 
to climb the steps. 

I had been very busy that day; I had 
barked at a new hatch of chicks, chased 
a grasshopper all over the lawn, ate a 
lig bug, ran the kitten up a tree 
and, her, spent a most interesting 


She ae 


morning. Then, I discovered the rubbers. 

At first I ran all around them, barking 
at them just to see if they would walk. 
But they never moved a +4 Then, by 
degrees, I came nearer. At last I pushed 
one with my nose and it tumbled over and 
shook, it was so scared! After that I 
barked: again but it wouldn’t get up and 
come to its mate, so I caught hold of it to 
pull it back. ‘ 

When my teeth came together my jaws 
felt the funniest—just like something 
made them close then jerked them apart. 
It was something like the time Buddy fed 
me taffy—only more so. 

I bit again; and again I had that funny 
feeling. , just for fun I bit and bit and 
chewed and after a while I went over and 
played with the other one and when my 
jaws began aching and I stopped, some 
way those rubbers didn’t look a tiny bit 
like they had before. 

’ All of a sudden I began to feel bad. I 
don’t know whether it was the lightning 
bug that I had swallowed or the sight of 
those rubbers which caused it. Anyway, 
I squirmed away back under the board 
walk to the place I chased the woolly 
worm and went to sleep. 

I must have had quite a nap for it was 
some time before I realized what all the 
noise was about. Then: 

“It was that horrid little pup that did 
it,”’ I heard an angry voice say. ‘I never 
thought of him when I slipped off my 
rubbers—I had just purchased them, too, 
and—just look at them now!”’ 

“I’m awfully sorry,’’ I heard the Mis- 
tress reply. ‘‘I know Rex is mischievous, I 
should have been thinking of him. I shall 
certainly make good your loss.” 

I was sorry at that; for I knew that mak- 
ing up loss meant spending money for my 
pranks and, I also knew, money was not 
plentiful at the big house. But, the deed 
was done and as I[ could not help it, I 
curled up and slept all that long summer 
afternoon. 

When I look back over my puppyhood it 
seems *to me that I was always doing 
something that I should not have done. 
As a lawyer-friend of my Master’s says: 
To wit: 

One day the Mistress carried a basket 
full of fluffy, downy chicks up from the 
barn. They were ‘‘just-outs’” and the 
squabbiest little things! One of them was 
what she called ““dawncy’’—if you know 
what that means—and so, when she gave 
the rest of them to the mother hen she 
kept this one out until it should gain 
strength. 

When the Mistress put the danwcy one 
down I began barking and capering around 
it. I would lie down on my stomach and 
creep near it, barking and wagging my 
tail in the sheer joy of looking at it. After 
a while I went quite close. I even smelled 
it; then, I pushed it with my nose and the 
soft fluffy down tickled me. . 

I am sorry now that I was such a bad 
puppy—but—the temptation was great 
and my puppy-flesh weak. I kept pushing 
it with my nose and every time I did the 
soft, spongy body tickled me. At last I 
took it in my mouth and carried it out to 
my playhouse—you didn’t know that 
dogs had playhouses? Then it’s time you 
were learning. All dogs—I mean those 
which have rea) homes— have a particular 
place to which they carry bones, old shoes, 
sticks and the like. My playhouse was 
out under a big pear tree, and right out 
there I trotted with ‘‘dawncy.” 

For a long time I played with it; tossing 
it up and catching it asit fell. It ‘‘peeped”’ 
a whole lot of times but after a while it lay 
quite still and wouldn’t get up. I never 
could imagine what the matter was unless 
it was the dawncy in it! 

When it wouldn’t a= nor run I lost 
interest in it and, as I had grown large 
enough to climb the steps by then, I took 
it up and carried it onto the porch. 

When the Mistress came back from the 
orchard she spied it, first thing. I watched 
her as she picked it up, thinking she would 
fix it so it would run around and peep; but, 
I guess, the peep was clean gone out of it 
for she dug a hole and buried it. 

I walked over to see what she was doing 
and she boxed my ears and called me a 
‘naughty pup.” Iwas awf sorry, for, 
honest, I hadn’t done a thing 
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Farm Homes Made Attractiy 
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By M, D. Underwood, Illinois 


WISH to make a plea for more vines 

and flowers around the farm house. 

Bulbs, seeds and plants are offered so 
cheaply by seedsmen and nurserymen 
and yet how noticeable is the barrenness 
of many farm houses. So much may be 
done with vines it seems a pity that so 
many dwellings are without them. Almost 
any plain old farm house can be converted 
into a feast for the eye by a liberal use of 
vines. If there are no porches a light 
framework over the door: covered with 
vines greatly improves the appearance of 
the building besides furnishing a shady 


Asters Are Excellent for Cut Flowers 


place in which to sit on warm days.. Where 
there are unsightly objects such as old 
buildings, fences, walls, stones, etc., they 
may all be hidden under a mass of green 
and bloom with very little expenditure of 
time or money. There are many tried and 
true varieties. Of the flowering vines the 
clematis is a favorite. 

Climbing roses when well grown are 
beautiful, but to many people they are less 
satisfactory than other climbers because 
of the care they require to keep them in a 
healthy condition. Then there are the 
wild honeysuckle, wild.cucumber, Japanese 
hop, cinnamon and madeira vines which 
are all good. Even the morning glory, 
climbing nasturtium and sweet pea can be 
used, but to my mind the Virginia creeper is 
the most satisfactory vine for busy people. 
It thrives in almost any situation, grows 
equally well on the north and south of a 
building, needs but little attention when 
once established, and gives the benefit of 
its shade and beauty from early summer 
until the last maple has dropped its leaves. 

On our farm we have used hollyhocks 
and sweet peas for hiding a remarkably 
high stone wall in the rear of the back yard. 
We used the double variety of hollyhock 
which is beautiful in early summer, and 
when they begin to fade the sweet peas are 
ready to bloom. Being in a sheltered situ- 
ation the sweet peas continue to bloom 
long after the first frost. ~Sunflowers and 
climbing nasturtiums have been planted 
together after the same plan, the sun- 
flowers giving the necessary support to the 
vines, 

Hardy Plants 


Everyone should plant some hardy 
shrubs or plants. Personally I am partial 
to the old fashioned sorts. What is more 
beautiful than the syringa with its fragrant 
waxy blossoms, or a clump of hardy pholx, 
peonies or bleeding hearts? All of these, 
except the phlox, blossom in the.spring. 
For midsummer and autumn there are 
roses, golden glow, larkspur, the hardy 
hydrangea and many others to select from. 
And let us not pe the lily of the valley 
to plant in out of the way nooks, shady 
spots and neglected corners.. They are 
excellent for cut flowers and a continual 
joy during the blooming season. 

f you cannot have a bed of annuals 
you can at least have a bed of pansies: If 
you have never tried them, purchase a 
—— of mixed seed from any seed 

ouse advertising in the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER. Sow in a shallow box filled with 

ood rich soil, about the last of March. 

lace the box in a sunny window and cover 
with a glass or paper. eep the soil moist. 
When all danger of frost is over and the 
soil is in good condition, set the young 
plants out. in the open ground about one 
foot apart each way. In a short time buds 
will appear. 

Florists say that pansies require a shady 


situation, but in our yard we grow them ‘ 


where they get the sun all day and the bed 
is a mass of bloom from the last of June 
till cold; freezing weather. After the first 
snowfall the bed is given a light covering 
of leaves or straw. In the spring this cov- 


ering is removed and some fertilizer ig 
plied between the plants and ligh 
into the soil. No more cultivation jg gu 
until the seedlings from seeds drone 
the fall are old enough to reset. Thou. 
be removed to a new bed or left in the aug 
bed, the old plants being pulled out 
the young ones are ready to bloom, 
Two Beautiful Flowers: 


Dahlias and chrysanthemums are} 
our most beautiful flowers and both » 
easily grown from ‘seed. 
not been without them for 
dahlia is a rather tender plant as 
cold, hence the seed should be plan 
box or frame so the young plants 
covered for cool nights. The 
touch of frost will kill them, 
delicate at first but when they ones 
good start and the roots to fe 
widely and deeply in the soil, they he 
~~ ardy and growrapidly, — 

hen the dahlia seedling is abe 
inches high lift it with a mass of g 
taining all'of its roots and set rather deci 
ina apes mteaage prepared bed. T i i 
which it is to grow permanently should) 
spaded at least two feet deep and shy 
have mixed with it a large propor 
well rotted stable manure and | 
droppings. The location of the} 


be in moist but well drained soil. Chom 


a place where surface water from : 
rains will flow but will not stand form 
great length of time. 
For a large growth of dahlias plenty 
gee — — = pe soil are 
tial. the soil in which t 
moist and rich enough, Gable ae 
seed in the spring will make plants two 
three feet high by August when they b 
to bloom. The blossoms may he of 
kinds, single, double quilled and of 
colors. By the end of the growing 
good-sized tubers will have been fom 
and can be dug and stored for next s 


Growing Chrysanthemums 


In our experience, the growing of th 
anthemums from seed is more interest 
than the growing of dahlias. The pi 
will not blossom until late in the fal 
early winter, until the other flower 
gone and when blooms are much app 
ciated. Chrysanthemum seeds may 
planted any time in early spring, in flat 
the home or outside ene to t 
weather. The plants, young and old, 
hardy and will stand much cold 
injury although it is well to cover them 
cold nights. 

When the chrysanthemum: seed 
have produced the second or third 
leaves, transplant to small flower pols 
berry boxes, using rich loam for pot 
soil. Leave them in these pots ori 
until real settled summer weather 
arrived. They will demand less careil! 
pots are set close together in a light 
and the space between them 
fine soil to retain moisture. The 
the pots should rest on-the bare growl 
and only enough top moisture be suppl 
to keep the plants growing moder 
When well-settled warm wea ; 


transplant the seedlings in rows in I, 


den and cultivate like ordinary vegea™ 

If berry boxes were used for f 
planting, set box and all in the soil. Wm 
pots_are used, knock out the ball ofa 
and set in the garden without GisHiy 
the mass of roots. During the sym” 
keep the side shoots pinched off tom 


growth of a-single stem. During We® 


week of August carefully lift the pia 


transplant them where they are tem 


permanently, being sure that go 


age is provided. At the time of trans 


ing pinch out the center of the P 
induce lateral branching near the: 


TWO NEW FRUITS — 

Two new fruits entirely 
either Europe or America have DE 
in the Philippines, according 

One of these is the durlan, W 
on a lofty tree somewhat bl 
elm, is about as large as a cocoam 
shiny shell, and contains a creamy 
which combines some of the ia¥ 
delicious custard with those OF 
cheese. American soldiers in Um 
ines have dubbed the durlan the. 
har. g - other rare? 
pemrape ces t the exquisi 

quid it contains has not yet 


fully preserved for shipping. — 
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and lightly sx 

ultivation be. 
reset. The 
or left in ¢ 


letess “Tt Pays for Itself” 


DELCO-LIGHT, the complete electric light and power plant 
“PAYS FOR ITSELF” 


THOUSANDS of testimonial letters from satisfied users prove the 
economy of Delco-Light. These letters tell of time and labor saved— 


of drudgery eliminated- of work quickly done by motor. 


Delco-Light is actually saving many dollars each year on more 
than 70,000 farms. 


If you are without electric light and power on your farm—you owe 
it to yourself as a good business man to investigate Delco-Light. 


Delco-Light betters living and working conditions and is a good 


investment, for “IT PAYS FOR ITSELF.” 


We have just prepared a “PAYS FOR ITSELF” Bulletin which con- 
tains letters, affidavits and photographs from Delco-Light users. 


If you will just write us, we will be glad to send your copy. 


A Delco-Light Dealer near you will be glad to tell you how to electrify 
your farm, without any obligation on your part. 
My DELCO-LIGHT 


Delco-Light is a Complete Electric Light and Power Plant—Self-Cranking—Air Cooled— 
Ball and Roller Bearings—No Belts— Thick Plate—Long-Lived Batteries Bn i eae 


RUNS ON KEROSENE It saves m over 
The Domestic Engineering Company, Dayton, Ohio $50.00 per month. 
Makers of DELCO-LICHT Products Fe Aik 
Wellington, Kans, 


dis bs 9 aed ot ‘ A is ji. | | 
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Be My 
Next Time Yow’re In Town— 


—notice the number of cars you see equipped 
with United States Tires. 


You'll find the proportion surprisingly large. 


And if you were to look at the cars on Fifth 
Avenue, New York, Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, or other fashionable thoroughfares, 
you’d find the same preponderance there. 


Everyone—folks in the cities, villages or on 
the farms want tires of known value and lasting 
dependability. War and war work taught them 
the thrift of driving on good tires. 


wi = i 








It is sheer merit— built-in-goodness—that has 
created the tremendous and growing popularity 
of United States Tires. 


Our ideal—to build good tires—the best tires 
that can be built—is appealing to rapidly grow- 
ing numbers. 


It ought to appeal to you. 


are Good Tires WS 








